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EDUCATION 


By Dr. C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH, YALE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Ir is probable that the original stimulus 
leading to the development of education in 
any field has been chiefly technological. 
The uneducated man is a practical animal. 
What he desires is the mastery of tools 
which will help him to some immediate end. 
Only as the process of education itself 
evolves and opens new vistas to the imagi- 
nation does the ideal of culture emerge. 

The Academy of Plato and the Lyceum 
of Aristotle were primarily gymnasia. The 
greatest schools of philosophy, which have 
ever existed were grafted upon training 
schools for the winning of athletic competi- 
tions. 

So the development of the medieval uni- 
versity was an outgrowth of the need for 
professional training of ecclesiastics—an 
objective as technological as the prepara- 
tion of engineers and chemists for their 
task to-day. Only later were the possible 
wider values of such education realized and 
crystallized in the classical system which 
proved so extraordina~ily successful in the 
training of great leaders at Oxford and 
Cambridge during the nineteenth century. 

The concept of classical culture was, how- 
ever, too narrow and inflexible. The work 
of the last half century has been largely the 
breaking of this over-rigid mold to make 
place for the inclusion of widening domains 
of human knowledge. Modern languages, 


the natural sciences and the social sciences 
must find their place in the scheme of edu- 
cation; and the battle opened by President 
Eliot’s inaugural address at Harvard Col- 
lege on October 19, 1869, has now been 
fully won. It is important to note that 
President Eliot, himself, was completely 
imbued with the cultural rather than the 
technological ideal. It is emphasized on 
every page of his numerous addresses. Yet 
the inevitable occurred. The inclusion of a 
vast mass of diversified knowledge in new 
and pedagogically undeveloped fields neces- 
sarily led to a technological emphasis. Nar- 
row specialization and narrow utilitarian- 
ism tended to dominate the professional 
schools; and, as for the colleges, they lost 
for a time any semblance of concerted edu- 
cational objective in a confusion of free 
electives, unrelated to any guiding prin- 
ciple of ordered cultural development. The 
secondary schools perhaps suffered less seri- 
ously than the colleges, but the same gen- 
eral tendencies were clearly manifest. 
To-day, perhaps, the time has come to 
assimilate the welter of specialized techno- 
logical education into a semblance of order 
guided by a more definite cultural objec- 
tive; and certain tendencies of the time 
make such a process peculiarly imperative. 
By a curious paradox, the astounding 
triumphs of technology have made tech- 
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nology relatively a less important factor in 
life. <A the 


major problem 


ago, 


hundred 
the sole problem for the 


human years 


mankind—was to wring the bare 


mass of 
essentials of daily living from a stubborn 


and resistant world. Almost the whole of 


a man’s time was consumed in making a 


living and it was natural that the kind of 
education which helped him to make a liv- 
ing, ‘‘to get on in the world,’’ was the es- 


sential thing. Technology has changed all 
that. It is quite certain that, if the prob- 
lems of social adjustment could be solved, 
five hours’ work a day at his chosen pro- 
fession or craft could ensure to every indi- 
vidual an adequate standard of material 
prosperity. The problem of the future is 
no longer the performance by each indi- 
The prob- 
lems of the the 


relationship of individuals in a soundly 


vidual of his own special job. 
future are, first, inter- 
planned social order and, second, the utili- 
zation of those widening vistas of leisure 
time which open up before us in such a 
way as to promote the good life of the in- 
dividual member of the state. 

Even in the highest and most successful 
forms of professional education, thought- 
ful leaders are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the predominantly technological approaches 
of the past. Our law schools want their 
students to think of the law not as a series 
of precepts set down in books but as a 
means of promoting the widest ideals of 
human welfare. Our medical schools are 
seeking to broaden their vision from a 
study of symptoms to a conception of the 
individual human being in his familial and 
social environment. 

The further down one goes in the edu- 
cational scheme, the more important be- 
comes the cultural emphasis on man as a 
citizen rather than the technological em- 
phasis on man as merely a productive unit. 
The survival of civilization to-day depends 
far less on individual competence than on 
social coordination. 
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It has become increasingly evident that 
the economic through which the 
world is passing to-day can not be over- 
come by the haphazard interplay of motives 
In pioneer days 


crisis 


of individual selfishness. 
it was sufficient for each man to clear his 
own section of the forest and to cultivate 
his own farm; but the idea that rugged 
individualism by itself could solve the 
problems of modern industrial society is a 
form of mysticism which is born only of 
wishful thinking. We must have definite, 
purposeful, intelligent national and inter- 
national planning if civilization is to sur- 
vive. The need is so imperative that many 
nations are ready to sacrifice all that has 
been held to be most precious in the liberal 
traditions of the nineteenth century in 
order to attain immediate salvation. Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia have accepted dic- 
tatorships not because they desired dicta- 
torship. No one wants dictatorship except 
dictators. Liberty has been abandoned in 
Germany and restricted in Italy and Russia 
because the need for a new social order was 
urgent. In this country we are trying a 
more difficult and a nobler experiment. 
We are seeking to accomplish the aims of 
national planning by common consent and 
not by compulsion, to create a new social 
economy within the framework of a demo- 
cratic order and without loss of the essen- 
tial values of the older liberalism. Our suc- 
cess is still problematical. Whether the 
obstructive forces of ignorance and selfish- 
ness can be overcome without Naziism or 
Fascism is still on the knees of the gods; 
but on the success or failure of this experi- 
ment may depend the course of civilization 
for a century to come. 

What part have we to play as teachers 
in this historic period? Clearly, I think, 
to see to it that in our little individual 
areas of influence we are on the side of 
the angels—that we are educating citizens 
and not merely doctors or lawyers or farm- 
ers or stenographers or salesmen or bank 
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presidents. And here at last we come to 
the particular topic we are to discuss this 
morning. 

Few subjects lend themselves better to 
the wider cultural ideals of education than 
hygiene. At the very basis of all our teach- 
ing of health lies the idea of fitness for com- 
munity service. Here particularly applies 
the splendid dictum of Matthew Arnold, 
‘‘There is a view in which all the love of 
our neighbor, the impulses toward action, 
help, and beneficence, the desire for remoy- 
ing human error, clearing human confu- 
sion, and diminishing human misery, the 
noble aspiration to leave the world better 
and happier than we found it, motives emi- 
come in as 





nently such as are called social 
part of the grounds of culture, and the 
main and preeminent part.’’ 

The bearing of the teaching of hygiene 
upon the social problems of to-day is, how- 
ever, far more definite and specific than 
that implied in the cultivation of a general 
sense of social responsibility. In the field 
of community health we have a very defi- 
nite concrete illustration of the most vital 
problems of present-day society. The tri- 
umphs of the publie health campaign dur- 
ing the past half century constitute one of 
the most striking achievements in the his- 
tory of the human race. During that 
period the mortality rates in our urban 
populations have been reduced by nearly 
one half. Think what it means to have 
abolished cholera and typhoid and typhus 
and diphtheria and scarlet fever as impor- 
tant causes of death, to have reduced in- 
fant mortality and tuberculosis to a quarter 
of their earlier figure, to have lifted one 
half of the total burden of death and dis- 
ease and disablement from the shoulders of 
our city dwellers. Consider what this im- 
plies not only for the physical health and 
efficiency of our race but for the whole emo- 
tional and intellectual atmosphere in which 
we live. 

Such are the opportunities which the 
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advances of science have 


Yet we have by no 


technological 
placed at our disposal. 
means reaped the fullest possible benefits 
from those advances. Even in 1929 at the 
height of its prosperity the United States 
had developed community health machin- 
ery only about one half as adequate as that 
which was demonstrated to be necessary 
for sound social economy. A score or so 
of cities, a dozen rural counties, had really 
adequate health with the 
budget of two dollars per capita which 
experience has shown is essential for mod- 
ern health protection. At the other ex- 
treme, two thirds of the rural counties in 
the United States had no organized health 
service whatsoever. 

During the past five years, even the 
modest achievements of 1929 have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed in many communities. 
The health budgets of Alabama have been 
reduced 85 per cent. The child health 
service of Indiana has been wrecked. Fed- 
eral appropriations for aid to rural health 
work, meager at the best, have been en- 
tirely cut off and Congress, which can ap- 
propriate hundreds of millions for war 
vessels and for organized lobbies of vet- 
erans, can not find a dollar for the salvage 
of our health defenses at home. 

The obstacles here, as elsewhere in the 
broad area of social planning, are igno- 
rance and selfishness. We do not under- 
stand the difference between ‘‘economy,’’ 
which means wise management of the 
household or the state, and ‘‘parsimony,”’ 
which means not spending money. The 
vested interests of large taxpayers cry out 
for indiscriminate tax reduction, saving 
one dollar for prevention in order to pay 
out ten dollars for cure and laying up 
burdens of disease and disability to be 
liquidated in the future. The tubercle 
bacillus will in the end collect a tax far 
heavier than that which we are saving by 
unwise reduction in our appropriations for 
protection against its ravages. 


organizations 
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In some cases I regret to say that mis- 
guided leaders have arrayed even the med- 
ical profession as a selfish vested interest 
active in destroying the public health ma- 
chinery of the community because of al- 
leged competition with the private practi- 
tioner. This has happened in Indiana and 
is to-day happening in Los Angeles County, 
California. 

All in all, is this not a typical example of 
the basic problem of society as a whole— 
the problem of overcoming ignorance and 
selfishness in order to secure a_ whole- 
hearted and intelligent cooperation for the 
common good? If you can develop in the 
child a elear comprehension of the need for 
coordinated social planning in this special 
field, have you not made a step toward a 
truly cultural education and laid at least 
a foundation for the essential citizenship of 
the future? 

Citizenship, however, is, after all, only 
a means to an end—not an end in itself. 
The one end is a good life for the indi- 
vidual citizen. There is real danger that 


this may be forgotten. It has apparently 


been forgotten in Germany. 

We have been using the word ‘‘cultural’’ 
as opposed to ‘‘technological’’ to stand for 
the higher ideals of edueation ; but the term 
is not perhaps the best for this purpose. A 
‘‘eulture’’ is something which is culti- 
vated; and one can cultivate weeds as well 
as grain. Primitive peoples have their 
‘‘eultures’’ which are often peculiarly 
dominant and unyielding. The cultural 
conception may mean simply the molding 
of the individual to a national or racial 
norm which in itself is barbarous and un- 
desirable. What we desire is not only cul- 
ture but a high and a noble culture, a civ- 
ilized culture. To civilize is ‘‘to bring out 
of barbarism, enlighten, refine.’’ That 
should be our true ideal. 

The essence of the problem is admirably 
discussed in Clive Bell’s ‘‘Civilization.’” 
The author begins in an ironical vein by 


1Chatto and Windus. London, 1928. 
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pointing out that in 1914-1918 we were all 
asked to offer our lives for ‘‘civilization’’ 
and that it behooves us to consider what 
this precious thing really is. He then ana- 
lyzes the quality of certain very primitive 
cultures to see what civilization is not; and 
he shows that honesty, religious faith, re- 
spect for women, kindliness, industry, gen- 
erosity, truthfulness, cleanliness, morality, 
chivalry, patriotism can not be considered 
as characteristic of civilization, since they 
appear in highly developed forms among 
many peoples whom no one could by any 
stretch of imagination call ‘‘civilized.’’ 
Finally, he takes for contrast three periods 
which by universal consent could be taken 
as representative of the ideal of civiliza- 
tion—Periclean Athens, Fifteenth Century 
Italy and Eighteenth Century France. In 
these periods he finds two qualities pre- 
dominant which are not found in such 
degree in any barbarous society. They 
are, first, a high sense of esthetic values 
for the sake of the spiritual experience in- 
volved and not for utility; and the en- 
thronement of reason as the arbiter of 
human conduet, reason, free from tradi- 
tional and emotional bonds which bears 
its fruit in illimitable tolerance, realizing 
‘‘that what we believe is not necessarily 
true; that what we like is not necessarily 
good; and that all questions are open.”’ 

The production of such a civilized state 
of mind as this should be our educational 
ideal and not the perpetuation of a tradi- 
tional culture with its petty taboos and in- 
hibitions. 

Has not the study of hygiene its essential 
place in a scheme of education aiming at 
such an ideal as this? John Dewey, in his 
recent address on ‘‘The Supreme Intellec- 
tual Obligation,’’ has said: 


The obligations incumbent upon science can not 
be met until its representatives cease to be con- 
tented with having a multiplicity of courses in 
various sciences represented in the schools, and de- 
vote even more energy than was spent in getting 
a place for science in the curriculum, to seeing to 
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it that the sciences which are taught are them- 
selves more concerned about creating a certain 
mental attitude than they are about purveying 
a fixed body of information or about preparing 
a small number of persons for the further spe- 
cialized pursuit of some particular science. ... The 
responsibility of science can not be fulfilled by edu- 
cational methods that are chiefly concerned with 
the self-perpetuation of specialized science to the 
neglect of influencing the much larger number to 
adopt into the very make-up of their minds those 
attitudes of open-mindedness, intellectual integrity, 
observation and interest in testing their opinions 
and beliefs that are characteristic of the scientific 


attitude. 


Surely in such an educational ideal as 
this hygiene should play an essential role. 


The old maxim, ‘‘ Know thyself,’’ still holds 


as a basis of true education. To under- 
stand the functioning of one’s own living 
machine, to know its limitations and its 
powers, to feel the beauty of physical 
health and vigor as the Greeks felt it and 
to know how such health and vigor can be 
attained as we know it—this is a funda- 
mental part of that attitude of mind which 
makes for civilized living. 

Even more significant is the contribution 
of that area of hygiene which relates to the 
human mind and the human emotions. The 
savage conceives of even the physical world 
as dominated by emotional personality. 
The thunder is the voice of an angry god 
and the storm is an evidence of his wrath. 
Gradually such superstitions have given 
way to a conception of an external universe 
governed by the workings of orderly causal 
processes. In the inner realm such enlight- 
enment has come more slowly. We still 
take our own emotions and those of others 
seriously, as if they were ultimate facts. 
Mental hygiene will slowly and gradually 
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substitute a more scientific attitude. It 
will teach us that our own angry voices 
have origins more complex but no less a 
part of a causal chain of events than the 
thunder. As we learn ‘‘why people behave 
like human beings’’ we shall undermine 
some of our emotional complexes by a sol- 
vent scepticism. We shall regard the emo- 
tional reactions of others with a tolerant 
comprehension. We shall approach that 
sense of the basic importance of esthetic 
experience and that liberalism of the in- 
telleect which are the hall-marks of civili- 
zation. 

Is such an ideal susceptible of realization 
in a political order such as our own? The 
great civilizations of the past have always 
been aristocracies, flowerings of small 
groups of favored individuals resting on 
a basis of slave labor or its equivalent. 
From a material standpoint this need no 
longer necessarily be the ease. The re- 
sourees of technological science make it 
theoretically possible for the whole human 
race to live in physical comfort without 
long hours of grinding toil for any one. 
The real crux of the matter is a psycho- 
logical, not an engineering problem. Is 
the average individual susceptible of civ- 
ilization? Will the vast increase of leisure 
time which confronts the human race really 
bear fruit in the evolution of a sense of 
beauty and a love of truth throughout the 
great mass of mankind? No one ¢an tell; 
but the attempt to realize this ideal is the 
great challenge to education. If the spirit 
of Athens and of Florence can become a 
permeating influence in a modern demo- 
eratic state our ‘‘culture’’ will become a 
**eivilization.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE HAGUE ACADEMY 
Dr. James Brown Scort, director of the Di- 
vision of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, has made 
publie particulars in regard to courses and lec- 


tures to be given at the Hague Academy this 
summer. The sessions will start in July and 
continue through August, and will be divided 
into two terms. 

Dr. Seott states that: 
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The academy is one of the very few institutions 
of learning in the world which may properly be 
termed international in the fullest sense of the 
word. Its courses, as may be seen from the pro- 
gram for the coming Summer, deal with various 
phases of the legal relations between states, the 
several general and special subjects in this field 
being treated in an objective manner, with empha- 
sis upon the development of peaceful relations be- 
tween states. Moreover, the academy loses none 
of its international status by being situated within 
the territorial limits of a single state. 

The lectures are given in French and cover not 
only the general phases of the historical develop- 
ment and fundamental principles of international 
law, but also special phases relating to juridical 
questions of current international interest. The 
instruction thus given is, of course, of a more ad- 
vanced nature than that offered in universities, and 
the student who hopes to obtain the greatest bene- 
fit from such instruction should possess a sound 


basic knowledge of international law. 


The sessions will be divided into eight sub- 


jects, as follows: 


The course on the Historical Development of In- 
ternational Law will include the ‘‘ Russian Policy 
of Gaining Access to the Mediterranean in the 
Twentieth Century,’’ by André N. Mandelstamm, 
former director of the legal department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Russia, and mem- 
ber of the Institut de Droit International, and 
‘* Jean Bodin—His Place Among the Founders of 
International Law,’’ by André Gardot, former 
president of the Ordre des Avocats at the Court of 
Appeals of Angers and president of the Comité 


, 


Jean Bodin. 

The course on Principles of Public International 
Law will be presented by Professor Karl Strupp, 
of the University of Istanbul, former professor at 
the University of Frankfort and corresponding 
member of the American Institute of International 
Law, whose subject will be ‘‘General Rules of the 


”? 


Law of Peace. In the second term the same sub- 
ject will be presented by Professor Erich Kauf- 
mann, of the University of Bonn, honorary profes- 
sor at the University of Berlin and associate 
member of the Institut de Droit International. 
The course on Principles of Private International 
Law will be divided into its history from the Mid- 
dle Ages onward, especially in Occidental Europe, 
by Professor E. M. Meijers, of the law faculty of 
the University of Leyden, and the ‘‘Conflicts of 
Law in the Matter of Time,’’ by Etienne de Szaszy, 
professor at the University of Budapest and a 
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judge attached to the Royal Hungarian Ministry 
of Justice. 

Special Subjects in Private International Law 
will offer in the first term ‘‘The Conflicts of Law 
in the Matter of Aerial Law,’’ by Professor Fer- 
nand de Visscher, of the University of Ghent and 
of the Catholic Faculty of Law in Lille, and in the 
second term, ‘‘The Recent Developments of the 
Principle of Domicile in English Law,’’ by Nor- 
man Bentwich, professor at the University of 


Jerusalem. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ATHLETES 


THE following letter has been sent to the head 
of every institution on the approved list by Dr. 
Wilson Farrand, acting chairman of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Edueation of 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States: 


The Commission on Higher Institutions of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools reiterates emphatically its position 
that no college granting athletic scholarships will 
be considered by the commission worthy of a place 
on its approved list. In October last the president 
of every coeducational and men’s college on the 
list stated over his signature that the institution 
over which he presided was living up, in letter and 
spirit, to the rule as stated. A request for a 
similar statement will be sent to each president in 
October next. 

By ‘‘athletic scholarship’’ the commission means 
any money, or equivalent of money, paid to any 
student primarily because of athletic achievement 
or promise, including opportunities for earning 
money beyond a fair amount for the service 
rendered. 

The commission does not mean by its statement 
that no athlete shall receive a scholarship, but 
simply that athletics shall not be considered either 
to qualify or disqualify a student from holding a 
scholarship. The commission feels that any athlete 
who holds a scholarship should conform to the reg- 
ular standards exacted of all scholarship holders, 
and that the ratio of athletes holding scholarships 
to the non-athletes holding scholarships should 
conform approximately to the ratio of athletes to 
non-athletes in the institution. 

The commission realizes that it is impossible for 
an institution to control the subsidizing of ath- 
letes by its alumni or others, but it feels that a 
college should not knowingly permit such subsidi- 
zation, and should use every reasonable means to 
prevent it. We are not attempting to reform 
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athletics, but we feel that the practise of subsi- 
dizing athletes is extremely detrimental to the 
maintenance of high standards in a college, and we 
ask the hearty cooperation of every institution on 
our list in the attempt to check what in some quar- 
ters has been a great evil. 

Any questions in regard to the interpretation of 
the rule sent to the acting chairman will receive as 


prompt attention as possible. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

A STATEMENT in regard to the financial con- 
dition of the schools of New York City has been 
made publie by Dr. George J. Ryan, president 
of the Board of Edueation, and Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent of schools. 

Earlier this year both Mr. Ryan and Dr. 
Campbell issued statements predicting the elos- 
ing of the schools next spring unless the Legis- 
lature consented to make up the $8,000,000 de- 
ficit. It was explained at the time that for the 
calendar year 1934 the budget allowance for 
schools was $130,759,983, but that this was based 
on the assumption that the state would fulfill its 
statutory obligation. If the Legislature refuses 
to make up this difference, it was said, $3,365, 
000 would have to be deducted from the appro- 
priation for the fall term, while the remaining 
$4,535,000 would be taken from the spring term 
of 1935. 

The statement is in part as follows: 


Parents and the people generally are entitled to 
know the whole truth. We must face the facts, un- 
pleasant as they may be. Right now there is not 
enough money to operate the schools this fall, even 
on the depression basis, with large classes and cur- 
tailed activities all along the line. To reopen the 
schools in September and keep them open until the 
end of the next school year, we must have the 
$8,000,000 that we rightfully should have under 
the terms of the Friedsam act, but which the Legis- 
lature has failed to appropriate. Even if appro- 
priated, this $8,000,000 is sufficient only to take 
care of commitments already made. 

Unless supplemented by additional appropria- 
tions, hundreds of physically handicapped children 
will go uneducated; adequate repairs to school 
buildings can not be made; sufficient supplies can 
not be bought, and we shall have to go on with 
overcrowded classes and overworked teachers. We 
have been cutting and giving money for relief pur- 
poses both out of our regular budget and out of 
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teachers’ salaries until the danger point has at 


length been reached. 


iu is pointed out that until the depression set 
in, appropriations were being made in accordance 
with a long-term program designed to provide 
“ultimately for the needs of all the children.” 
According to this program, the board’s 1934 
budget would have been about $152,000,000, 
while for 1935 it would have had $157,000,000. 
However, the largest single year’s budget on 
record was in 1932, when $145,300,000 was ap- 
propriated. The 1934 budget is about $22,000,- 
000 under what it should have been. 

Since the depression the schools have been 
falling behind and the board is unable to pro- 
vide such fundamental necessities as money for 
books and for repairs to buildings. The state- 
ment continues: 


The public must realize that children are staying 
in school to-day longer than ever before. The num- 
ber attending high school has increased 100 per 
cent. in ten years. There are no jobs for children 
and they are forced to remain in school. These 
children must be provided for or the community 
itself will suffer. Delinquency and crime will in- 
crease and the money that is now being withheld 
from education will be spent during the next few 
years for the maintenance of reformatories. Mean- 
while, the lives of countless children will have been 


wrecked. 


As an alternative to this condition it is sug- 
vested that parents ask the governor and legis- 
lators to first appropriate the full statutory 
amount of state aid and, second, that they “pro- 
vide, at least until the city’s financial position is 
improved, such additional aid as may be neces- 
sary to «make possible adequate educational 
facilities for all the children.” 

It is pointed out that: 


Since the state’s financial position is such that 
it is able to borrow money at slightly less than 2 
per cent., the lowest rate in history, certainly there 
should be no hesitancy to appropriate sufficient 
money to provide adequate schools for the children 
of the state. The total sum necessary is less than 
the cost of one battleship, but it is enough to make 
useful American citizens of hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of New York City’s children, who now re- 


ceive inadequate schooling or none at all. 
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STUDENTS-AT-LARGE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 

EXTENSION of the New Plan of the University 
of Chieago to permit students not candidates for 
a degree to become students-at-large has been 
announced by President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, following approval of the policy by 
the University Senate. 

The University of Chieago becomes the first 
major American institution of higher education 
to admit any student who can demonstrate abil- 
ity to profit by university opportunities to do so 
without having to meet requirements for a de- 
gree or otherwise becoming entangled in aca- 
demie red tape. The Chicago plan will greatly 
extend existing facilities for adult education 
and its influence in this field is expected to be 
far reaching. 

The statement of policy adopted by the senate 
was as follows: “Students, qualified for admis- 
sion to the university, who are interested in 
further study but do not desire to register as 
candidates for a degree, shall be admitted as 
students-at-large in the university and be given 
the privilege of attending lecture courses and of 
using the library and such other facilities of the 
university as the appropriate dean and the in- 
structor may recommend.” 

Under this plan, the qualifications for admis- 
sion to the university have been broadened so 
that the old requirement of a certain number of 
high-school units no longer controls, particularly 
in eases of students who ean demonstrate train- 
ing or experience that gives promise of satisfae- 
tory college work. In the last three years, stu- 
dents who have not completed the high-school 
course, but whose record demonstrates ability 
and fitness for advaneed work, have been ad- 
mitted and several candidates for higher degrees 
have been admitted despite a lack of formal en- 
trance requirements. The success of this experi- 
ment led to the adoption of the students-at-large 
plan. 

According to a statement made by Dean of 
Faculties Emery T. Filbey, the university’s 
latest departure from traditional academic paths 
follows as a logical development of the new 
plan. Under this arrangement, a student no 
longer graduates when he has passed a specified 
number of courses, but when he has demon- 
strated achievement by passing examinations, 
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for which he may prepare by attending class or. 


through study on his own initiative. In the re- 
cent June convocation, one student received a 
bachelor’s degree after two years in the univer- 
sity, and thirteen others graduated after three 
years of study. 

The students-at-large will have even greater 
freedom to follow their intellectual interests, 
but it is believed that any individual sufficiently 
interested in obtaining an education to study in 
this classification will make exceptional use of 
the opportunities. It will be possible for stu- 
dents desiring to do so to become candidates for 
degrees by taking the general examinations. 

Admission of students-at-large is also in line 
with the criticism frequently made by President 
Hutchins of the American exaltation of aca- 
demic degrees, rather than insistence on the 
value of a true edueation. “We shall shortly 
see the bachelor’s degree required for elementary 
teachers and the master’s for high-school teach- 
ers, as the doctorate is now almost universally 
demanded for teachers at the higher levels,” 
President Hutchins said in his convocation ad- 
dress on June 12. “Thanks to such require- 
ments and similar ones for entrance to profes- 
sional schools, American students have in the 
last forty years become the most degree con- 
scious in the world. They are not to blame. 
Colleges and universities have themselves in- 
formed them that nobody ean get anywhere in 
teaching, research, or the so-called learned pro- 
fessions without an appropriate alphabetical 
series after his name.” 


LIBRARY SERVICE AT THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Liprary service under specialists from all 
sections of the United States will be studied in 
the thirty-fifth Columbia University Summer 
Session, in which 1,000 courses in every field 
of elementary, intermediate and higher educa- 
tion will be given from July 9 to August 17. 
Studies in library work with children and in 
standard works of reference will be direeted by 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, assistant professor of library 
science, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, and by Margaret Jackson, librarian, 
Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pa. Professor Helen 
A. Bagley, of the School of Library Service, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, will cooperate in 
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two courses in “Principles of Dictionary Cata- 
loguing.” 

Professors Lydia M. Gooding and Miriam D. 
Tompkins, of the School of Library Science, 
Emory University, will lecture on subject bib- 
liographies and book selection. 

Edith N. Snow, supervisor of recataloguing 
at the Publie Library, Portland, Maine, will give 
a course in principles of classification, the aim 
of which is “to develop skill in translating the 
salient features of books into classification 
numbers.” 

The courses offered in library training fall 
into three groups. They 
courses leading to the degree of bachelor of 


include graduate 
science; undergraduate courses leading to a cer- 
tificate; advanced graduate courses leading to 
the degree of master of science. Students are 
expected to enter the school from all parts of 
this country as well as from abroad. 

Charles F. MeCombs, superintendent of the 
main reading room in the New York Publie Li- 
brary, will lecture on “Bibliography and Biblio- 
graphical Methods,” and Otto W. Fuhrmann, 
director of the Division of Graphie Arts, New 
York City, will present “History of Book- 
making.” 

Others who will give courses in the school 
are: Linda H. Morley, librarian, Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Ine., New York City; Amelia 
H. Munson, assistant to supervisor of school 
work, in charge of work with continuation 
schools, in the New York Public Library, and 
Ndna E. Bayer, librarian at the Benjamin 
Franklin Junior-Senior High School, Rochester, 
a f 

Dr. Charles C. Williamson is dean of the Fae- 
ilty of Library Service and Edna M. Sanderson 

associate dean. Members of the Columbia 
Faculty who will teach during the summer are: 
Dena Babeock, instructor in library administra- 
tion; Lueile F. Fargo, research associate; Lucy 
K. Fay, associate professor of bibliography; 
Bertha M. Frick, instructor in cataloguing; 
Clarissa L. Goold, instructor in library service; 
Alice I. Hazeltine, assistant professor of library 
work with children; Margaret Hutchins, in- 
struetor in bibliography; Ernest J. Reece, asso- 

iate professor of library administration; Isa- 


bella K. Rhodes, assistant professor of cata- 
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loguing, and Mary M. Shaver, assistant pro- 
fessor of bibliography. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
AMONG the recipients of honorary degrees 
conferred by Princeton University at its recent 
commencement were four men engaged in edu- 
cational administration. In conferring these de- 
grees Dean Luther P. Eisenhart said: 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 

PETER CARTER SPEERS, of the Class of 1914, pro- 

fessor of industrial chemistry in Forman Chris 

tian College, Lahore, India. By his planning 
and efforts, and with financial support from the 
British Government and from American sources, 
a laboratory for industrial chemistry was 
erected there within a few years following his 
graduation from Princeton. 

His scientific investigations have been di- 
rected toward the development of the resources 
of India for the benefit of her people. A 
teacher of wide influence who has planted in his 
students the seed of his mission for India which 


is bringing forth an hundredfold. 


Doctor OF DIVINITY 


WILLIAM Harris, a Princeton-born boy and a 
graduate of the Class of 1892; organizer prin- 
cipal of the Prince Royal’s College of Chi- 
engmai, Siam, acknowledged to be the best 
school for boys in Siam and open to all with- 

out regard to race or religious belief; aided and 
encouraged by his Princeton classmates in the 
gift of the college auditorium; twice decorated 
by the King of Siam for his contributions to 
education and for his many public services, 

He has accomplished much, he has planned 
much more, ever animated by the passion to 
transmit the traditions and ideals of Princeton 
to that far-distant land. 


Doctor OF LETTERS 


TYLER DENNETT, president-elect of Williams Col- 
lege. His literary career, begun as an under 
graduate, has been crowned by his ‘‘John 
Hay’’; a student and expositor of diplomatic 
history, principally of the Far East; for eight 

years associated with the State Department in 

Washington. 

When our School of Publie and International 


Affairs was instituted, he became its first pro- 
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fessor of international relations. He returns to 
his alma mater having won the esteem of his 
Princeton students and colleagues as a scholar, 


a teacher and a man. 


Doctor or LAws 
JAMES Bryant Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 


versity. He had barely completed his under- 


graduate and graduate study at Harvard when 
he joined the Chemical Warfare Service; elected 
to the National Academy of Sciences at the 
early age of 34; recently for the third time 
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awarded a medal for distinguished work in 
organic chemistry. His main chemical investi- 
gations are noteworthy for their high quality, 
breadth of range, intuition and ingenious plan- 
ning, involving adept use of methods from every 
field. 

A quiet, imaginative, versatile, thorough 
scholar, a proved master of the art of fire, he 
now carries aloft the torch of learning, and is 
destined as the years go by to be classed with 
that other professor of chemistry who became 
the great president of Harvard. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue National Education Association has been 
holding its seventy-second annual meeting in 
Washington during the present week under the 
presideney of Miss Jessie Gray, of Philadelphia. 
Scnoou AND Society will print at an early date 
an aceount of the meeting and several of the 


most important addresses. 


Joun StewarvT Bryan, publisher of The Rich- 
mond News Leader, was elected on June 30 pres- 
ident of the College of William and Mary to 
succeed the late Dr. J. A. C. Chandler. 


Dr. EvGeNE C. Brooks, head of the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering, at Raleigh, and Dr. J. I. Foust, head of 
the North Carolina State College for Women, at 
Greensboro, have tendered their resignations to 
the board of trustees of the Greater University 
of North Carolina, of which these two colleges 
are units. Dr. Brooks and Dr. Foust held the 
rank of vice-presidents of the consolidated uni- 
versity. Prior to the merger, each was president 
of his institution. They have been made presi- 
dents emeritus of the Raleigh and Greensboro 
units, respectively, with an allowance of $4,000 
a year each. 


Dr. WenpELL S. Brooks has been elected 
president of the newly organized College of Lib- 
eral Arts of the Billings Polytechnie Institute. 
For the past four years he has been president of 
Intermountain College. Dr. Brooks is seeretary 
of the Western Union Association of Indepen- 
dent Colleges. 


Tue Rutgers University award for “outstand- 


ing service to agriculture and edueation” was 
presented to Dr. J. E. Russell, dean emeritus of 


Teachers College, Columbia University, during 
the annual field day program of the New Jersey 
College of Agriculture and Experiment Station 
on June 13. The award, a bronze medal, is given 
by the trustees of the university and was pre- 
sented by Dr. R. C. Clothier, its president. 


Aw album of letters from some five hundred 
friends and alumni, expressing appreciation of 
his work and of his contributions to agriculture, 
was recently presented to Dr. Charles Franklin 
Curtiss, who retired in 1932 as dean of agricul- 
ture and director of the Experiment Station at 
the Iowa State College. An oil portrait of Dean 
Curtiss, painted by Robert Grafton, of Chicago, 
will be presented to the college. 


Dr. Nicnotas Murray Butter, president of 
Columbia University, president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and presi- 
dent of the Pilgrims of the United States, was 
the guest of the Pilgrims at a dinner given in his 
honor in London on July 3. The Earl of Derby 
presided and the American ambassador was 
present. 

Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, sailed for Europe on June 
30. 

Miss Martua Berry, of Georgia, head of the 
Berry Schools, who is visiting England, was 
presented among other Americans to King 
George and Queen Mary at Buckingham Palace 
on June 13 by Mrs. Robert W. Bingham, wife 
of the United States ambassador. 


THe Hungarian Red Cross Medal of Merit 
was presented to Miss Augusta Markowitz, li- 
brarian of the Woodstock Branch of the New 
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York Publie Library, on May 25, at reception 
held by the Hungarian-American Society at the 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

Tue John Newbery Medal, given annually to 
the author of “the most significant contribution 
literature for children,’ was 
Montreal 
American Library Association to Miss Cornelia 


to American 
awarded at the conference of the 
Meigs, a member of the department of English 
at Bryn Mawr College. The Newbery Medal 
was established in 1921 by Frederie G. Melcher, 
editor of The Publishers’ Weekly, and is named 
in memory of the first publisher of children’s 
books. 


Paul Chambellan. 


It is a bronze medal designed by René 
The winner is selected by a 
committee of fifteen children’s librarians of the 


American Library Association. 


FREDERIC W. Erp, who retired on July 1 after 
fifty years of service in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library, was honored recently at a cere- 
mony in the library at which President Butler 
presented him with a book of more than two 
hundred letters of appreciation from university 
A silver 


coffee service was also presented to him. 


trustees, faculty and staff members. 


Av the Chicago meeting of the American 
Federation of Teachers Raymond F. Lowry, of 
Toledo, was elected president to succeed Dr. 
Henry R. Linville, of New York City. Dr. Lin- 
ville has been president of the Teachers Union 
of New York City since 1916, and was elected 
president of the federation in 1931. 


THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
at the commencement of Bates College on June 
18 on Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


AN honorary degree of doctor of philosophy, 
granted by the University of Cologne, was con- 
ferred on June 3 upon Professor William Alpha 
Cooper, retiring head of the department of Ger- 
man at Stanford University. 
presented by Richard Heinemann, chancellor of 


The degree was 


the German consulate in San Francisco, at a din- 
ner given in Professor Cooper’s honor by fac- 
ulty and students. A telegram was read from 
Dr. Hans Luther, German ambassador at Wash- 
ington. Through the consulate he presented 
Dr. C ith arc] 1 , ; 
Ur. Cooper with a parchment-bound copy of a 
Wagner memorial edition of Nibelungenlied. 
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Dr. Camille von Klenze, visiting professor from 
the University of Munich, read a letter from 
the president of the Deutsche Akademie in 
Munich. 


pair of opera glasses, and his former students 


Members of the faeulty gave him a 


sent a bound volume of messages from all over 
the world. They also presented to the depart- 
ment an enlarged and framed portrait of Dr. 
Cooper. 

DeaN FrANK M. Erickson, of Willamette 
University, received the honorary degree of doe 
tor of education at commencement exercises on 
June 11. 
Previously he was for six years dean of the Col 
lege of Liberal Arts. He went to Willamette 
in 1920 as professor of education. Dr. Erickson 


will be acting president of the university until a 


Dr. Erickson has been dean since 1931. 


suecessor is chosen to Dr. Carl Gregg Doney, 
whose resignation took effect with the elose of 
this school year. 

THe degree of doctor of laws was on June 11 
Maealester College, St. Paul, 
Minn., on George Rowland Collins, associate 
dean of the New York University School of 


Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 


conferred by 


Dr. EpwIn B. FRED, professor of bacteriology 
at the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Graduate School. He will 
sueceed Professor Charles S. Slichter, who has 
been dean since 1920. Dean Slichter retired on 
July 1, having reached the age of seventy years. 
He has been appointed research adviser to the 
School 


mathematies. 


Graduate and professor emeritus of 


Av the annual meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Birmingham-Southern College, Dr. 
Wyatt W. Hale, acting dean, was elected dean 
of the college. 

Dr. JosepH S. CHAMBERLAIN, head of the de- 
Massachusetts 


State College at Amherst, has been made Goess- 


partment of chemistry at the 


mann professor of chemistry in recognition of 
twenty-five vears’ service to the college as pro- 


fessor of organic and agricultural chemistry. 


Dr. CLARENCE H. Wuire, professor of Greek, 
who is retiring this year after teaching for 
at Colby College, has been 


He will 


teach one course in Greek art next year. 


thirty-two years 
given the title of professor emeritus. 
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Dr. WitHeLM Kouter, director of the State 
Museum of Art at Weimar, has been appointed 
professor of the history of art at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Proressor WILLIAM C. GREENE, of the depart- 
ment of English and history at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed for the coming year exchange protessor 
at Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, 
N. J. Professor John B. Fife, of Stevens In- 
stitute, will spend next year at the Massachu- 
setts Institute. 


FrepERICK H,. Harwoop, who has been a mem- 
ber of the faculties of Syracuse University and 
the Eastman School of Musie at Rochester, New 
York, has been appointed a member of the staff 
of the University of California Extension Divi- 
sion. 

Dr. JAMES SPARLING, New York City, has 
been appointed dean of men and assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Hiram College, Ohio, 
succeeding Dr. Clifton W. Hall. 


THREE members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California will teach in the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Hawaii. Raymond G. 
Gettell, head of the department of political sei- 
ence in the University of California at Berkeley, 
will lecture in political science, taking the place 
of Dr. William H. George, who will leeture dur- 
ing the California summer session. August 
Vollmer, professor of criminology and police ad- 
ministration, formerly chief of police at Berke- 
ley, will conduct courses in police administration 
in Honolulu. Miss Elizabeth B. Kepple, of the 
extension department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and a member of the fae- 
ulty of Pasadena Junior College, will teach oral 
English. Arthur E. Lindborg, formerly superin- 
tendent of education in American Samoa, and 
now a graduate student at California, also will 
serve on the faculty. 


Dr. HERMANN Cooper, associate in higher edu- 
cation, previously for two years principal of the 
Fredonia State Normal School, has been ap- 
pointed assistant commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Teacher Edueation and 
Certification. Sinee the position was created 
last September, Dr. Cooper has been serving on 
a temporary appointment. 
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Mrs. Epwarp Meap Eartg, of New York City, 
has been appointed head of Miss Fine’s School 
at Princeton. She succeeds the late Margaret 
May Fine, founder and former head mistress, 
who died last autumn. 


WituiAmM BEecKMAN VAN ALSTYNE, JR., di- 
rector of the department of personnel of Prince- 
ton University for the last five years, will be- 
come associated next September with Merck and 
Company, manufacturing chemists at Rahway, 


N. J. 


Justin Miuier, dean of the Law School of 
Duke University, has been appointed a special 
assistant to the Attorney General to aid in the 
presentation of cases before the Supreme Court. 


Proressor J. L. Stocks, professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Manchester, will be the 
first labor candidate from the University of Ox- 
ford at the next general election. 


To perpetuate the memory of the late Dr. 
Gustave Straubenmuller, retired associate super- 
intendent of the New York City schools, the 
Board of Education has voted to change the 
name of the Textile High School to the Straub- 
enmuller Textile High School. Dr. Strauben- 
muller was responsible for the establishment of 
the school fifteen years ago. 


A FULL-LENGTH bronze statue, executed by 
Colonel Augustus Lukeman, New York City, was 
dedicated to the late Dr. James Kennedy Pat- 
terson, for forty-one years president of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, at ceremonies held on June 
1. Governor A. O. Stanley was the principal 
speaker. The statue has been placed on the 
central part of the campus. 


CiaupE C. RussEuu, superintendent of the 
schools of New Haven, Connecticut, and leec- 
turer in elementary education at Yale Univer- 
sity, died on June 29. He was sixty-one years 
old. 


Frank H. Hitt, for fourteen years superin- 
tendent of the schools of Marblehead, Mass., 
died on July 29 at the age of sixty-six years. 


Ar the recent commencement exercises at 


Skidmore College, a grant of $10,000 a year 


for five years from the Rockefeller Foundation 
was announced to finance education in nursing 
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at Skidmore College and Mary McClellan Hos- 
pital, Cambridge, N. Y. 

A pIvIsIon of social sciences has been organ- 
ized at the University of Michigan. 
plan will not set up another administrative or 


The new 


teaching unit within the university, but will 
bring together the faculties of the schools, col- 
leges and departments which teach the sciences 
of man’s history and present ways of living. 
As initially organized, the division will consist 
of the Law School, the School of Business 
Administration, and the departments of anthro- 
pology, economies, geography, history, philoso- 
phy, political science, psychology and sociology. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY has announced a plan 
to organize an Institute of Urbanism, modeled 
upon the Institut d’Urbanisme of the University 
of Paris. The institute will appoint a director 
and staff of instructors from among the various 
faculties of Columbia University. Lecture 
rooms, seminar rooms, drafting room, offices and 
a library will be provided. From four to ten 
fellowships will be available for advanced stu- 
dents. The purpose of the institute is to carry 
on researches relating to the immediate prob- 
lems of the city, such as administrative organi- 
zation, economic and social development and the 
physical facilities for urban life. 


CoLLEGE editors representing Harvard and 
Yale the Universities of 
Georgia, Illinois, Chicago, Texas, California, 
Wiseonsin and Washington express their belief 
that prospects for employment by 1934 gradu- 
ates are more favorable than last year. As re- 
ported by Wayne W. Parrish in The Literary 
Digest, more business firm representatives have 
visited the bureau of appointments at Yale Uni- 
versity thus far this year than in the previous 
two years. W. Emerson Gentzler, director of 
appointments at Columbia University, finds a 
larger demand for specialized persons. In 
Georgia opportunities for work seem greater. 
Prospects in Texas, however, are less favorable. 
John P. Bardon, editor of The Daily Maroon, of 
the University of Chicago, reports: “Jobs are 
more plentiful but salaries in vocations chosen 
by college graduates are low and prospects for 
advancement seem low.” In Wisconsin there is 
increased demand for graduates except in edu- 
cation. Few of the graduates of the University 
of California last year are unemployed. In 


Universities and 
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Washington graduate unemployment is half of 
what it was last year. 


INTERNATIONAL Educational Pictures, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has recently been organized as 
a non-profit clearing house to promote inter- 
national understanding and world peace by 
fostering interest in the manners, customs, in- 
dustries, arts, religions, and other aspects of 
the peoples of the world. As a bureau it will 
offer a central information and film-booking di- 
vision for non-theatrical films of international 
interest available in the United States. As a 
film clearing house International Educational 
Pictures will place orders for non-theatrical ex- 
hibitors with their nearest distributor having 
copies of films desired. The catalogue of the 
new clearing house, as described in Educational 
Screen, includes titles of 2,000 films—16 mm 
and 35 mm—wof which 375 are said to be free, 
except for a small booking fee of 25 cents per 
reel. The films are classified under more than 
a hundred geographical areas, and under such 
other subject-headings as art, biography, enter- 
tainment, history, industries, literary dramati- 
zations, nature, religion, science, sports and 
transportation. The catalogue, 84” x 11” in 
size, contains thirty-two pages with many illus- 
trations of scenes from countries all over the 


world. 


AccorDING to Professor Waldo Abbot, di- 
rector of broadcasting, Michigan 
schools had elasses listening to the educational 
radio talks broadeast from the University of 
Michigan during the recently completed radio 
series for 1933-34. 
two schools reported 12,157 listeners a week, 
with others unable to give definite attendance 
figures. 
students “attending” the radio music classes 
conducted by Professor Joseph E. Maddy. Sev- 
enty-four of the schools are equipped with 
radios, in eighteen the pupils go elsewhere to 
listen to the programs. Only thirteen schools 
reported that they did not make use of the uni- 
versity broadeasts. Following in popularity the 
vocational, science and history series were civics, 
English poets, English language, zoology, as- 
tronomy and fine arts. Forty-seven schools 
asked to have the vocational series repeated 
and 41 requested a school health series next 
year. 


ninety-two 


Forty-one of the ninety- 


These listeners were exclusive of the 
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DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL AND COLLEGE 
ENDOWMENT 

A GREAT many colleges, during the 1920 
decade, were induced to go in for football in a 
big way in the expectation that a winning team 
would be of great help in attracting both gifts 
and students to their campuses. The preten- 
sions of football have been considerably deflated 
in the past few years (along with the deflation 
of many other hopes and plans); but there is 
still enough misapprehension among college 
presidents and trustees in regard to what foot- 
ball should or should not be expected to do for 
the general promotional program of a college to 
warrant a brief discussion of it. 

We have heard many a college trustee say 
something like this: “What we need is a football 
team. I mean a team that can win games and 
make the newspaper headlines. If we could 
turn out a first-class football team, we’d have 
no trouble getting all the students we could 
admit and in getting the friendship of men with 
money. But as long as we dub along with a 
fourth-rate team nobody is going to pay any 
attention to us.” I venture to say that this idea 
has been expressed in substantially these same 
words in the councils of every college repre- 
sented here. 

Well, let us examine the actual experiences 


<2) of colleges with football as a promotional tech- 


Md 


nique during the 1920 decade. Let us see just 
what football did or did not accomplish for 
them in dollars and cents in that ten-year period. 
I have taken the rather famous Bulletin No. 23 
of the Carnegie Foundation, which is a very 
complete survey of college football, and have 


‘hplected from it, just as fairly as could be done, 


16 colleges which are mentioned as having spent 
much time and money in building up their foot- 
ball teams. I have selected 16 other colleges 
which are mentioned as having regarded football 
as an amateur sport and as not having spe 

much money to get players. I prefer not 3 
name the colleges in either group, as I do not 
wish these coniments to be interpreted as a 
criticism of any sort of any college. The col- 


leges were selected impersonally, and I believe 
fairly, with the idea of having each group of 
16 balance with the other in respect to geogra- 


phy, size, age and type. They were selected 
with a sincere desire to throw light upon a 
vital college problem and not for the purpose of 
proving any preconceived notion. If any one 
questions the fairness of the selections, he is 
privileged to make his own selections and to try 
the same experiment with his own choices. 

The 16 colleges selected to represent the “foot- 
ball” group are situated in 13 states, in all 
sections of the nation. Their asset value in 1921 
ranged from $550,000 to $7,500,000. They are 
average sized colleges. The “non-football” 
group are situated in 14 states, also in all see- 
tions of the nation. Their asset value in 1921 
ranged from $750,000 to $8,400,000, also aver- 
age sized colleges. 

The aggregate property value of the “foot- 
ball” group in 1921 was $28,237,130. In 1930, 
this aggregate property value had increased to 
$61,295,639, a gain of $33,059,509; in percent- 
age a gain of 117 per cent. 

The aggregate value of the “non-football” 
group in 1921 was $27,195,348. In 1930 this 
aggregate property value had increased to $61,- 
403,921, a gain of $34,208,573; in percentage a 
gain of 125 per cent. Thus far, the race is 
fairly even between “hares” and “tortoises.” 
The latter are slightly in the lead, but not im- 
pressively so. 

But the real test of the soundness of a col- 
lege’s financial promotional program lies in its 
ability to build up a stabilizing endowment. 
Building and equipment are essential and must 
be provided, of course, but the year-in-and-year- 
out problem of college financing is to strengthen 
endowment. The cornerstone of a sound college 
financing policy is to lay aside a dollar or more 
in endowment for every dollar added to equip- 
ment. The college which fails in that test soon 
joins in the lament of the college president who 
secretly bemoaned his good fortune of the gift 
of another building. “One more building nD 
us and We'll be ruined.” -Let us then com 
the endowment gains of the two groups. * 

In 1921 the aggregate endowyniibi-o = ft the 
“football” group was $10,880,265. By 1930 
they had increased this to $22,806,254, a gain of 
$11,925,989; in percentage a gain of 105 per 
cent. 
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The aggregate endowment of the “non-foot- 
ball” group in 1921 was $36,461,819. By 1930 
they had inereased this to $82,639,817, a gain 
of $46,177,998; in percentage a gain of 126 per 
cent. (All figures have been taken from the 
biennial educational surveys made by the United 
States Department of the Interior.) 

Here we see the race develop between hare 
and tortoise as fable suggests. The hare has 
given the spectators the better show, but the 
tortoise has won through. The friends of the 
“non-football” group of colleges made gifts to 
endowment during the decade four times as 
great as the friends of the “football” group 
made to their colleges. 

The internal financial condition of some of 
these colleges which depended upon football for 
financing strength is pitiful, almost tragic. One 
whose name has been publicized across the 
nation by its team was barely able to open its 
doors last September, chiefly because of a heavy 
stadium debt. The president of another an- 
nounced recently in the newspapers that the 
debt on his stadium is in danger of destroying 
the college itself. 

It is not easy, mathematically, to measure the 
effect of college football on student enrolment, 
for the reasons which influence young people to 
go to this or that college are not so easily tabu- 
lated as are property values. I have questioned 
student recruiting agents of several colleges 
about their experiences in this connection, and 
they tell me that the rating of their football 
teams is a factor only amongst the exceptional 
high-school athletes who hope to make the team. 
These lads are usually found to have attractive 
offers from several colleges and their decision is 
quite often based upon the best terms offered to 
them. 

The rank and file of prospective freshmen, 
however, seem to be only mildly interested in 
the standing of the football teams, and their 
decisions as to which college to enter is based 
upon factors quite apart from football. One 
field agent of a college (which, by the way, is 
amongst the 16 colleges in the “football” group) 
told an amusing story of his experiences when 
he started his recruiting work. He armed him- 
self with pictures of the stadium, the football 
games and of various social, fraternity and out- 
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side interests, and felt he was ready to “sell” 
his college to all prospective freshmen. He was 
astonished to find how much high-school seniors 
were interested, on the contrary, in entrance 
requirements, in college courses, in faculty and 
in accreditment of later university work. At 
the end of his first week in the field, he slipped 
back to the campus, laid aside his sports pie- 
tures, and started to learn the college catalogue 
by heart in the hope of being able to know more 
about it than the high-school lads whom he was 
about to meet. 

The experience of these field agents whom I 
have questioned could be summed up fairly in 
this sentence taken from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion Bulletin No. 23—‘“As a matter of fact, the 
athletic reputation of a college or university, 
and especially its football, has little if anything 
to do with college registration.” In a later 
bulletin, No. 26, the foundation again empha- 
sizes this conclusion, “The notion that winning 
athletic teams bring the college increased at- 
tendance, contributions for endowment and aca- 
demie purposes, or higher reputation among 
those whose good opinion is worth having, is 
erroneous.” y, 

What merit,then, does college football have? 
A very good deal. It is a superb college sport, 
an important factor in the educational program, 
a thrilling spectacle around which college loyal- 
ties and spirit amongst students and the younger 
alumni ean be built. But, as a means of build- 
ing student enrolment, its net rating would 
seem to be very low, and, as a means of build- 
ing college endowment, its net rating would 
seem to be minus. 

ArNAvuD C. Marts 

NEw York, N. Y. 


IS THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS A LABOR UNION? 

On April 15, 1916, the American Federation 
of Teachers was organized in Chicago. It 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor on May 9, 1916. Hence the American 
Federation of Teachers supposedly is a labor 
union. 

However, the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
are not affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. Using the matter of affiliation these 
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organizations of working people are not labor 
unions. 

The American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and numerous professional 
groups can rightfully call themselves guilds. 
Numerous local, state and national organiza- 
tions of teachers are most certainly guilds, as 
they work for group benefits and serve the 
public efficiently. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers also have 
made successful effort to advance the welfare 


‘of their groups and to give the public superior 


service. The Actors’ Equity can claim the same 
purposes, but it is considered a labor union. 

How do the three labor unions mentioned 
above differ from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Bar Association and the profes- 
sional organizations of teachers? They have 
conducted successful strikes in order to further 
their demands. 

Has the American Federation of Teachers 
ever conducted a strike? It boasts that in 
eighteen years of its existence such a thing has 
never happened. It has circulated statements 
containing promulgation of a ukase by Samuel 
Gompers relieving the teachers from the neces- 
sity of carrying on a strike or from taking part 
in any sympathetic strike. If you question any 
life-member of a labor union about this, he will 
say: “That is no labor union.” I took pains to 
ask John P. Frey about Mr. Gompers’ dispen- 
sation. I was assured that he had no right to 
make any such arrangement. 

On November 14, 1902, the weekly bulletin of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation announced 
affiliation of a large group with the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. The first matter to be 
settled was whether the new union would be 
called on to strike. Miss Jane Addams, in a 
speech on October 18, 1902, explained that the 
strike and the boyeott were under control of 
the local union, not the Federation of Labor, 
and that sympathetic strikes were always volun- 
tary. A letter from John Fitzpatrick made 
practically the same statement, since he said 
that the Chieago Federation of Labor had no 
power to call a strike. 

In 1915 Mr. Jacob Loeb secured a change in 
the rules of the Chicago Board of Education 
which prohibited “membership by teachers in 
labor unions or in organizations affiliated with 
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a trade union, or a federation or association of 
trade unions, as well as teachers’ organizations 
which have officers, business agents or other rep- 
resentatives who are not members of the teach- 
ing foree.”! This rule was further revised and 
on June 27, 1916, sixty-eight principals and 
teachers were not reemployed.? 

Two other organizations of Chicago teachers 
affiliated with the Chicago Federation of Labor 
were very small groups at this time and their 
existence was ignored. Chicago teachers have 
never gone on strike. The headquarters of the 
American Federation of Teachers are located 
there and numerous national conventions have 
been held in the city. 

The unionized teachers of Chicago have been 
a powerful influence in its educational affairs. 
Following the war period salaries were liberally 
increased. Teachers of vocational subjects in 
high schools who had no college degrees attained 
the same salaries as those who held masters’ 
degrees and who had done considerable graduate 
work. 

In the Proceedings of the twelfth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, held at Chicago in June, 1928, we find: 
“We have elected Mr. Bogan superintendent of 
schools.” W. J. Bogan succeeded William 
McAndrew. 

The practises of labor unions in regard to 
overtime are clear cut. The number of hours 
per week is definitely limited. When all the 
members of the union are employed and over- 
time is absolutely necessary, overtime costs the 
employer 50 per cent. additional. 

What have been the policies of the Chicago. 
teachers’ unions with regard to overtime in 
evening and continuation schools? The scram- 
ble for jobs has been undignified, to say the 
least, despite the fact that qualified teachers, 
natives of the city, were unemployed. This, 
overtime, used in teaching laboring people and 
their children, was always sold to the board of 
education at a discount. 

In November, 1929, the Chieago Federation 
of Men Teachers issued a bulletin entitled 
“Overtime Now! What Next? A Warning.” 
In 1913, to simplify teaching in a few high 
schools, the teaching day was lengthened from 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago, 1915-1916, p. 734. 

2 Ibid., pp. 3080-3091. 

3 Ibid., p. 97. 
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five to six hours. A wrangle ensued because 
several teachers, not entitled to the additional 
hour of teaching, manoeuvered to be placed on 
the six-hour day with 20 per cent. additional 
pay. In 1914 the teaching day in all high 
schools was lengthened to six hours, but the in- 
Teach- 


ers who suffered a pay cut joined the union and 


crease in salary was only 10 per cent. 


agitated for the restoration of pay, but it has 
never arrived. 

The American Railway Brotherhoods have 
worked out strict rules ot seniority in connec- 
tion with promotions. Many teachers would be 
delighted if all desirable positions were to be 


secured only after experience and education 


were fully rated in making up programs and 
assigning rooms. The American Federation of 
Teachers has neglected this fine practise, which 
vould be most desirable in maintaining teacher 
morale. The pension list in Chicago would be 
considerably shorter if experience and educa 
tion were fairly rated. 

If the American Federation of Teachers is to 
be a real labor union it must follow the prae- 
tises and tacties of successful unions. Only 
then will it cease to be a sponger on the organi- 
zations of working people. 


CAROLINE BENGTSON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A VERMONT EXPERIMENT 

“WomeEN and Children First: The Rule of 
Ships of the Sea Applied to the Ship of State” 
may seem a strange slogan for a state-wide 
campaign on budgets, finances and reports. 
But its significance is clear when interpretative 
comment reveals the thesis—that, if Town- 
Village-City reports are “interesting to women” 
and “clear to children,” they will be sure to 
intrigue the tired business man and to eatch and 
hold the attention of the busy workingman, in 
fact help capture for publie affairs some of the 
new leisure time of a people whose traditional 
genius it is, both in age and in youth, to under- 
stand government and to share government. 

This Vermont school experiment is an in- 
evitable recent step in the evolution of a state- 
wide campaign on budgets, finances and reports 
which seeks greater efficiency and economy and 
their requisite, a public better informed about 
their own affairs. To secure such a result, a 
whole people must be mobilized, citizens and 
officials, men and women, old and young. 

The first step was the publication of a State 
Chamber of Commerce Bulletin entitled “Mak- 
ing Town-Village-City Reports More Interest- 
ing,’ a graphic bulletin reproducing the bar 
charts and pie charts and graphs and drawings 
which had been used by the town of Springfield, 
Vermont, for a number of years to illustrate 
their town reports, so that the most important 
financial and social facts would be quickly clear 
and emphatic. This bulletin was distributed 
broadeast throughout Vermont as a challenge 





and suggestion to other towns. It attracted 
attention in many other states of the Union. 
Then came the “Midget Town Report,” a 
tiny booklet indicating in graphic form the 
topies and arrangement which might well be 
The pleated 
folding made it possible to study the “Midget 


followed in every town report. 


Town Report” page by page, or to unfold and 
to inspect all the pages all at once. The com- 
ment of the public was, ‘Why, this is an aceor- 
dean.” And the distributors replied, “Certainly 
it iss And we know the tune it plays: Lead 
Kindly Light.” With this tiny booklet there 
was given out in January at ten regional county 
meetings of citizens and officials a big broadside 
budget sheet with an elaborate analysis of the 
town budget and the school budget, revenues 
and expenditures. 

The next step in February was the distribu- 
tion to the newspapers of the ten-year tax rate 
history of all the towns, county by county, the 
annual average rates for the towns of each 
county being visualized by bar charts and the 


annual rates of the individual towns being given 


in tables of figures. The newspapers were glad 
to publish these ten-year stories of the rise and 
fall of tax rates, since official town reports so 
often confine themselves to the thin and narrow 
story of one town and one year, with no mate- 
rial for comparison either in time or space. 
Meanwhile the colleges of Vermont were ap 
proached with the suggestion that right around 
them in their own and adjoining counties lies 


admirable research material in the town reports 
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and in the proceedings of town meetings. Col- 
lege study groups have been formed, and they 
have been invited to make graphie display of 
the results of their studies on town report and 
town policy developments in the “Graphie Re- 
view of Publie Affairs—State and Local,” an 
exhibit in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Vermont State Chamber of Commerce. 

And so the mobilization of a whole people 
proceeded. But the schools, not yet. The move- 
ment was avowedly “that a child may under- 
stand.” It was for the children, but not yet of 
them and by them. Then some meditative 
reminiscence and a happy incident led to the 
beginning of the school experiment. 

Remembering that it was supremely by the 
use of color and charts and maps that the State 
Chamber for years had vividly presented to the 
Vermont public such causes as highway econom- 
ics and development, the gasoline tax movement 
on a national seale, roadside improvement, plan- 
ning and zoning, Vermont’s state finances, the 
secretary of the chamber remarked in a com- 
mittee conference with officers of the town of 
Leicester that some day some Vermont town 
would use color to illuminate and give distine- 
tion to their town report. He held up as an 
example a brightly and variously hand-colored 
pie chart which visualized the breaking down 
of a town tax rate into its different divisions. 

Noting a very responsive interest on the part 
of a selectman of French descent, the secretary 
inquired how many copies of their report are 
printed by the town of Leicester. And then on 
account of the very modest number of reports 
quoted the question was asked whether it would 
be practicable for the pupils in the schools to 
color by hand the proposed pie charts in the 
Leicester town reports, and to make the reports 
a community product by the grace of the 
schools, a report of and by as well as for the 
school pupils. So in due time appeared the 
Leicester town reports, as a newspaper account 
said, “alone in their tinted glory.” 

It was all these elements in an evolving 
situation which helped form and ripen the idea 
that the creative way for the schools to study 
town business and town reports—these com- 
munity text-books, these “Civie Bibles Printed 
like Ads’”—is to have the pupils present graphi- 
eally the facts, figures and fancies through the 
use of bar charts, pie charts, graphs, drawings 
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and maps, thus entertainingly illustrating the 
community text-book, thus making good the 
slogan “A Civie Bible—Printed like an Ad.” 

Let them picture the facts and figures, root 
and branch, page after page, telling to the eye 
the whole story of what has happened and what 
is happening in their towns and neighboring 
towns and in other towns of similar population 
and character. 

School pupils need not be expected to judge 
the merits and the demerits of the conditions 
and the proposals reflected in the reports of 
town or village or city. The pupils are per- 
forming their first duties as statesmen if they 
merely state the facts and figures so clearly, so 
vividly, so graphically that the eye hears and 
the ear sees. Every school should contribute to 
its community a museum or picture gallery of 
contemporaneous local affairs and should keep 
it contemporaneous. 

To dramatize the Vermont Experiment the 
State Chamber of Commerce announces that 
they will award diplomas of supreme merit and 
diplomas of superior merit to the schools which 
submit the best collections of charts illustrating 
the facts and figures reflected in the town re- 
ports just published, every school presenting at 
least two bar charts, two pie charts and two 
graphs. The displays of charts and graphs will 
be exhibited in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the State Chamber. Drawings, maps and 
pictures are left for later years, if the experi- 
ment proves to be a success this year. 

That the experiment is a brilliant suecess in 
Waterbury and in a number of other towns 
which have written the State Chamber is indi- 
cated by the following letter just received from 
the principal of the Waterbury High School: 


Here at Waterbury we find considerable interest 
being manifested in the contest you have in- 
augurated. Particularly in the Social Civies Class 
forty odd students are zealously graphing various 
aspects of the Town Report which have captured 
their respective interests. 

We expect to have most of the report charted 
before long and will duly submit our best products 
at the appointed time. Kindly keep us informed 
as to the developments in this contest. 

D. P. Rowe, 
Principal, Waterbury High School 


This treasured letter demonstrates that among 
the young there is no “political apathy,” if they 
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are given an opportunity to do something con- 
structive. The phrases “zealously graphing,” 
“have captured their respective interests” and 
“most of the report charted” are worth the 
“forty odd students” weight in gold to the thus 
comforted promoters of the experiment. 

For years it has been a fond hope that some 
day there would appear an opportunity to apply 
along civie and commercial lines a principle 
which has been so long so well capitalized by 
the Agricultural Extension Service. Youth can 
be won to new ideas and to new methods and, 
by demonstrating these ideas and methods in the 
presence of their elders, can win over a re- 
luectant and hesitating older generation. 

So here in the field of methods of presenta- 
tion of the facts, figures and fancies of Town- 
Village-City affairs is the longed-for oppor- 


tunity. It may be that next year Vermont 
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Town-Village-City Reports will contain many 
more bar charts, pie charts, graphs and draw- 
ings, because the youth of Vermont will have 
demonstrated what ean be done graphically in 
making facets and figures clear and emphatie. 
Youth and age will thus work together in devel- 
oping a technique in the presentation of facts 
and figures, with the object of promoting econ- 
omy and efficiency and of enabling democracy 
to demoe. 

The Vermont 
“Why should not each and every school in Ver- 


experimenters are asking: 
mont, and for that matter each and every school 
in the United States, do what was done by the 
schools of Leicester and what is being done by 
the ‘forty odd students’ in Waterbury ?” 
JAMES P. TAYLOR 
VERMONT STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


THE world’s most important international li- 
brary will be attached to the league’s new $9,- 
000,000 palace in Geneva when it is inaugurated 
in 1935. 

A gift of $2,000,000 from John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., has enabled the league to lay plans for a 
library research institute which will be the joy 
of world scholars. 

Plans to organize the library as an autono- 
mous International Research Institute now are 
under consideration. The institute library, al- 
though attached to the league, would be a sepa- 
rate institution with a distinct charter. 

Approximately half the Rockefeller gift has 
been used to construct a beautiful building ad- 
joining the new League Assembly Hall, the 
largest in the world. The remainder of the fund 
will go into an endowment fund. 

The building will house all the most important 
international treaties, official publications and 
books printed on international political, social, 
economie and financial affairs. The league li- 
brary is the only institution in the world to re- 
ceive all government publications and official 
documents. 

Its treaty series containing all international 
treaties registered with the league is the most 


important collection of its kind in the world. In 
addition the league has a chain of 120 depositary 
libraries seattered throughout the world. 

The new library will have room for 1,000,000 
volumes. At the present time only 13 years 
after its foundation, the league library possesses 
180,000 books. 
umes are added each year. 


Approximately 20,000 new vol- 


The new library building has three floors. On 
the ground floor and in the center of the build- 
ing will be an information office containing the 
catalogue and lending department. Connected 
with it will be a museum room for exhibitions. 

There will be a newspaper and _ periodical 
reading room, a general reading room and a lee- 
ture room all on the first floor. The second 
floor will contain special reading rooms divided 
by topies, such as legal, finance, economies, his- 
tory, mandates, opium, public health and com- 
munieations—The New York Sun. 


THE FRENCH EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 

THE MuSséE PEDAGOGIQUE, on which an article 
appeared in the Educational Supplement last 
year, continues to extend its activities. It is 
a center of documentation about everything 
which concerns schools, and some of its develop- 
ments are of considerable interest. 
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Great advance is being made in the study 


and practical encouragement of the us of the 


gramophone in the schools. The 


purposes in 
view are the teaching of singing and the eulti- 
vation of musical taste, language teaching, read- 
ing aloud and recitation, as well as amusement 
on proper oecasions—the last especially for 
In order to en- 


ethod of 


boarders In secondary schools. 


sure the best employment of this m 
education the Comité Francaise du Phonographe 
dans |I’Enseignement, in cooperation with the 
Musée Pédagogique, has organized a service 
both of information and equipment. It has 
induced the gramaphone manufacturers to make 
a machine, described as the “modeéle scolaire,” 
specially adapted in dimensions and other char- 
acteristics for use in schools. The committee 
has also drawn up lists of records which, after 
research, have been selected as suitable for the 
various purposes. With the aid of the French 
Association of Teachers of Foreign Languages, 
for instance, a list of records giving readings in 
Knglish, German and Italian have been ap- 
proved. The English list includes pieces trom 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Stevenson, Browning, Herrick, Long- 
fellow and Dickens. 

The general aim is that schools should pro- 
vide themselves with a library of records—a 
discothéque. A central library, which will also 
be a place of documentation, is in process of 
equipment at the Musée Pédagogique, under the 
active impulsion of M. M. C. Lebrun, the assis- 


tant director. The model school gramophone 
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and the lists of records have been officially ap- 
proved by the Ministry of National Edueation. 
Schools and other teaching organizations ean 
obtain the records at reduced prices. Among 
the further aims of the Comité Franeais du 
Phonograpbe dans |’Enseignement is a fresh 
registering of French literary texts spoken in a 
simple and natural manner suitable for child 
auditors, rather than in the declamatory style 
of the dramatic artist. It is also hoped that 
well-chosen records may, in the absence of 
equipment needed for “talkies,” serve as musical 
accompaniment for films. 

There are other educational organizations and 
societies of various kinds with which the Musée 
actively cooperates, such as the French Peda- 
gogical Society, the National Committee of 
Open Air Schools, and the French New Edu- 
cation Group, which are authorized to hold 
meetings or organize exhibitions in the Musée. 
In the last few weeks there has been an exhi- 
bition of Japanese school art, in which 800 
drawings and 80 samples of manual work were 
shown. For the purpose of illustrated lectures 
and the discussion of films and projections a 
cinema-lecture theater has been admirably 
equipped. The library is being constantly ex- 
tended, and an interesting initiative has been 
taken in forming a eollection of authorized 
text-books used in Freneh schools, with the ad- 
dition, as far as possible, of books which were 
formerly employed but are now out of date.— 
Paris correspondent of The London Times Edu- 


cational Supplement. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VALUE OF HOME-STUDY ASSIGN- 
MENTS 

IN most communities parents not only expect 
but desire all children, especially those attending 
high school, to do some studying at home. See- 
ondary school teachers and principals also in- 
sist upon the necessity of requiring their pupils 
to do some home-work on contracts or assign- 
ments given to supplement the regular class- 
room activities. Many adverse and favorable 
arguments have been advanced in regard to the 
value of such outside preparation or study, but 
so far no report of any investigation of this 


problem has ever been seen by the writer. For 


these reasons, an attempt has been made to de- 
termine the value of home-study assignments by 
measuring the gains made by pupils in achieve- 
ment tests. 

It may be wise to eall attention to one educa- 
tional value of home assignments that has not 
been considered in this study. This particular 
value may be intangible, but in the judgment 
and opinion of the writer it is very significant 
and is really much greater than any improve- 
ment in achievement that may result from 
studying outside of school. Sinee modern 
homes have no or little opportunity of giving 
boys and girls any daily tasks that may aid in 
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the development of a sense of responsibility, the (3S) Only Gi yup B will be given daily assign 
school must provide such training. Before the ™ents in English grammar to do outside of class. 


present day of mechanical and electrical appli 
anees, children had enough daily tasks or chores 
in the home to train them early in life in trust- 
worthiness and dependability. It now seems 
necessary, however, for the school to make 
pupils assume some responsibility for a few 
daily tasks that may provide not only valuable 
drill or practise in what is taught in school but 
real opportunities for growth in character. 

Although home-work may have considerable 
value, regardless of its effect upon formal learn- 
ing or scholastic attainments, this study was 
limited to the problem of finding the effect of 
home-study assignments upon the standard test 
seores of seventh grade pupils in arithmetic 
and English. <A class of 39 pupils just entering 
the seventh grade of a four-year junior high 
school was used in this research. The experi- 
ment extended over the first semester of 1933 
34, a period of 18 weeks. 

Since a similar investigation made two years 
ago in the same school had been limited to arith- 
metie and resulted in no appreciable difference 
between those pupils who had home work and 
those who had none, in this study it seemed wise 
to include two subjects, English and arithmetic. 
The seventh grade class in each ease was divided 
into two equivalent groups on the basis of men- 
tal ability and achievement tests, but in the 
former study one half of the class was not 
required to do any home-work in arithmetic, 
while in this study one half was given daily 
assignments in English and the other group had 
assignments in arithmetic. By this plan every 
pupil in the class had the same amount of home- 
work. The assignments for five days were 
mimeographed and given to pupils each week, 
and the required written work was collected 
daily and corrected by the arithmetie and En- 
glish teacher, respectively. 

The two teachers cooperating in this experi- 
ment were given the following directions at the 


beginning of the semester: 


1) Groups A and B will be formed according 
to mental ability and achievement in arithmetic 
and English. 

2) Only Group A will be given daily assign- 


ments in arithmetie to prepare outside of class. 


(4) Assignment sheets will be prepared weekly 
with five daily lessons and will contain definite dr 
material only. None of this drill work will be used 
in class. 

(5) All home-study assignments will be corrected 
by the teacher or a committee of pupils. These 
papers will always be marked and returned to each 
pupil on the following day for correction. 

(6) Both groups will do the same work in elass 
and will receive the same instruction, except for 
such comments as the teacher may write on the 
papers when they are marked. 

(7) No direct credit will be given for this out 
not be 


side work in monthly marks. Pupils will 
told that no credit will be given for these daily 
exercises done outside of class. Both groups will 
take the same monthly and term tests. 

(8) Gains of each group will be obtained by 
comparing scores at beginning of semester with 


those at the end. 


Groups A and B were formed by using the 
Otis Self-Administering Mental Ability Test 
and the arithmetic and language usage tests of 
the Stanford Achievement Test,, revised form, 
and the Unit Seales of Attainment, Division III. 
By using these test results, it was possible to 
form 18 pairs of pupils of equal mental ability 
and with fairly equivalent standing in the sub- 
ject tests. The average scores for these groups 
on each of the four arithmetie and the four 
English tests showed very slight differences. 
When the pupils were assigned to either group, 
the nature of the experiment was explained and 
their cooperation requested. They were then 
told that Group A would be given daily assign 
ments in arithmetic only and that Group B 
would have English assignments to prepare each 
day. The pupils were also informed that those 
in either group could study the other subject 
outside of the recitation by reviewing the regu 
lar classwork or by getting some other supple 
mentary work from the teacher not used in the 
assignment sheets. 

Each teacher prepared his weekly assign 
ments and checked the work done by the pupils 
very conscientiously during the semester. B« 
fore these weekly sheets were mimeographed, 
the exercises or problems assigned were care 
fully examined by the writer. Since this home- 


work was given specifically to supplement the 
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regular classroom instruction, both the English 
and arithmetic assignments were similar to the 
commercial workbooks and 

Each 


to see that 


exercises given in 
] + > . , . 
included no new material. teacher was 


not only very careful neither the 


f the assignments nor the check- 


preparation ¢ 
ing of the pupils’ papers should interfere with 
his instruction during the recitation period but 
also very eager to make these home-study assign- 
ments as practical and helpful as possible to 
his pupils. It is evident, therefore, that an 
ideal situation was created to determine how the 
preparation of assignments outside the class- 
room affected learning as measured by standard 
tests. 

Since these seventh grade pupils spent one 
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mental operations contained in the Stanford 
Achievement Test Unit Seales of 
Attainment, respectively, a final objective test 
on the arithmetic taught in the first half of the 


and in the 


seventh grade was given at the beginning and 
at the end of the semester. The average of the 
increases in the scores on each test for Group 
A, which had daily assignments in arithmetie, 
Was compared with the corresponding averages 
for Group B and is shown in Table I. Besides 
these differences between the average gain on 
each test, the pairs of pupils were compared 
with each other, and the number of pairs in 
which the pupil of Group A or Group B made 
the greater gain in each test is also included 


in Table I. 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF GAINS IN ARITHMETIC ScorES MADE BY PUPILS IN Group A WHO Hap HoME-stTupy As- 
SIGNMENTS WITH THOSE MADE BY THE PUPILS OF GroUP B THAT HAD ONLY ENGLISH ASSIGNMENTS 











Unit Seales of Attain- 





Stanford Achievement a 
Reasoning Computation po bems ig, 7B Test 

Group A 

Range -—12to 15 — 6 to 36 -—6 told -—6to19 4 to 46 

Average gain 5.8 9.8 4.6 5.5 23.4 
Group B 

Range - 24 toll —11 to 20 —5.5 to 15 -—19 to9 1 to 42 

Average gain 0.5 4.7 3.9 — 3.2 22.5 
Difference favoring A 5.3 4.9 0.7 8.7 0.9 
Ratio of pairs A-B 12 to3 11 to 6 8 to 8 13 to 3 9 to 8 








entire recitation period daily in arithmetic and 
language work, respectively, with no study 
period during the school day, all these special 
assignments had to be prepared at home or in 
their report rooms before the beginning of the 
forenoon and the afternoon session where no 
supervision from the English or the arithmetic 
instructor was possible. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the results of this experiment will 
indicate how the independent study of seventh 
grade pupils affects their progress in arithmetic 
and English as measured by standard tests. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


For the purpose of comparing the progress 
made during the semester by the two groups in 
arithmetic, all the initial achievement tests or 
other forms of the same tests were given to the 
pupils at the end of the semester. Besides the 
two problem tests and the two tests on funda- 





An examination of the preceding table clearly 
shows that the pupils who had daily home-work 
in arithmetic made greater gains in each of the 
five tests than the pupils of the other group. 
Since these differences are based on the aver- 
ages of only 17 pairs, who participated in the 
entire experiment, no statistical evidence of 
their reliability is presented. Since the differ- 
ences between the standard norms of these tests 
for the half-year covered by this experiment 
are only 4 points for the two Stanford Achieve- 
ment tests and 3 for the problem test and 2 
for the test on fundamental operations of the 
Unit Seales, the improvement of Group A is 
considerably greater than expected in each of 
the four tests, but the average changes in the 
scores of Group B vary from a loss of 3.2 points 
to a gain of 4.7. The pupils of Group B, in 
other words, failed to make the same consistent 
improvement as those of the other group. The 
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differences between the average gains of the two 
groups all favor the group that had home as- 
signments, and in three of the four tests they 
even exceed the normal or standard gain for the 
first half of the seventh grade. 

It is interesting to note that the difference 
between the gains made by the two groups on 
the objective test on the work covered during 


the semester is negligible. Since the maximum 
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the home-study assignments had practically no 
effect upon the results of this test. 

An analysis of the results of the English 
that 


ments did not have as great an effeet upon the 


tests indicates these home-study assign 
scores as the arithmetic assign 


Table II 


their 


English test 
ments had on the arithmetic scores. 


shows how the two groups compare in 


gains on the language tests. 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF GAINS IN LANGUAGE SCORES MADE By Group B THatT Hap HomeE-stupy ASSIGNMENTS IN 
ENGLISH WITH THOSE MADE BY THE PuPiILsS or Group A WHo Hap No Sucu ASSIGNMENTS 


Unit Seales of Attainment Conklin and 


Stanford * sade 
Achievement Capitali- > ve Us nae 
Lang. Usage ential Punctuation sage Grammar 
; ; Usage 
Group B 
Range AB mers —16toll -10.5 to 8 —- 8.5 to 13 —5 to 21.5 -—3toll 
Average gain 0.8 2 5.0 9.5 3.4 
Group A 
Range — 25 to 41 4.5 to 13 —3to16 — 14 to 23 -4to 8 
Average gain . 3.3 3.2 4.9 6.0 1.5 
Difference favoring B — 2.5 — 3.0 0.1 3.5 1.9 
Standard differences 4 1.5 2 1.3 
Ratio of pairs B-A 7 to 10 5 to 12 7 to 8 9to8 11 to 6 


possible score on this test is 100 points, a dif- 
ference of .9 is very insignificant. The actual 
increases in the scores on this test of all the 
pupils ranged from 1 to 46 points. 

An analysis of the semester failures in arith- 
metic shows that five pupils of Group A failed 
and only two of the other group that had no 
home-work. These results clearly show that the 
regular classroom instruction was the deciding 
factor both in the improvement of pupils as 
measured by the objective test in arithmetic and 
in their ability to pass the semester’s work. 

The last line of Table I shows that the num- 
ber of pairs in which the pupils of Group A 
made the greater gain favors Group A in four 
of the tests with a tie in the other test. In the 
two Stanford Achievement tests the ratio is 23 
to 9 in favor of Group A and on the two tests 
of the Unit Seales it is 21 to 11. In the case 
ot two pairs the gains were equal on both of 
these tests. Sinee the averages of the differ- 
ences between the initial and final scores on the 
objective test of the two groups were almost the 
same, the ratio of 9 to 8 also indicates that 


An examination of Table II shows consider- 
able variation and inconsistency in the average 
gains of the two groups. In the first two tests 
Group A made the greater gains as shown in the 
third line of the table. 
no significant difference, but in the last two tests 


In punctuation there is 


on usage Group B averaged very much higher. 
When the average gains made by each group 
are compared with the differences between the 
standards or norms for the beginning and the 
end of the first half of the seventh grade, the 
period covered by this experiment, it is evident 
that in the language usage test neither group 
made normal’ progress, but with the exception 
of Group B in the capitalization test all the 
other gains greatly exceed the standard differ- 
ence for every test. One reason why the first 
test in Table II does not show the same pro- 
portionate gains as the others is due to the wide 
range of individual gains of Group A pupils, 
from — 25 to 41. Since this test offers only two 
choices, guessing seems to have had an impor- 
tant effect upon these scores. Since Group B 
made greater gains only on the tests shown in 
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the last two columns of Table II, the effect of 
the English assignments upon the progress of 
pupils as measured by these five tests is not 

An analysis of the content of the tests used 

measure progress in English is necessary to 
explain the variations in the respective gains of 
rroup. The grammar usage test, whose 
results are shown in the last column of Table 
II, is the only one that really measured the drill 
work provided by the home-study assignments 


sh. Since the other four tests mea- 


ie? 
IQ 


sured language abilities not directly affected by 
hese assignments, their results indicate only 
such pupil growth as may have resulted from 

regular classroom instruction. The average 
iin ot Group A that had no assignments on 


his fifth test was 1.5 and almost the same as 


he standard gain, 1.3, for the semester, but the 
other group made an average gain of 2.3 times 
as much as Group A. Since this is a mul- 
tiple choice test containing four sentences in 
each part from which the pupil must select 
the one grammatically incorrect, the possibility 
of guessing is greatly reduced. On the basis 
of this test, it is evident that these English ex- 
ercises done at home had a marked and pro- 
nounced effect upon the ability of pupils to de- 
tect grammatical errors in sentences. 

Another factor that deserves consideration is 
the promotion record. As in the ease of the 
failures in arithmetie, five of the seven English 
failures belonged to Group B that had home 
assignments in English. Since only two pupils 
failed in both subjects, it is evident that the 
home-study assignments in neither arithmetie 
nor English had any effect upon a_pupil’s 
ability to pass the semester’s work in either 
subject. This is, no doubt, true because both 
teachers were instructed to give every pupil 
the same material in the regular recitation 
period. It is not true, however, that any of 
these assignments was unrelated to the subject- 
matter presented in the classroom, for a spe- 
cial effort was made to provide supplementary 
drill material in the topies taught during the 
semester. Although this drill work did not 
seem to aid the pupils in passing the semester’s 


course in English, the median of Group B on 
the final English test given by the principal 
was about 5 per cent. greater than the median 
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of the group that had only arithmetic assign- 
ments. It is evident, therefore, that any im- 
provement that may have resulted from the 
work done in the preparation of these English 
assignments was not sufficient to modify the 
final marks of the pupils to any appreciable 
extent. 
CONCLUSIONS 

The daily home-study assignments given to 
one half of the seventh grade pupils of a junior 
high school in arithmetie and to the other half 
in English suggest the following inferences or 


conelusions: 


(1) Daily home-study assignments of a drill na- 
ture in arithmetic and English grammar tend to 
accelerate learning as measured by standard tests 
in these subjects. 

(2) When classroom instruction is not directly 
modified by the work assigned for outside prepa- 
ration, a pupil’s chances of passing seventh grade 
arithmetic or English, if passing is based only on 
the oral and written work done during the recita- 
tion period, are not increased by problems or exer- 
cises done at home. 

(3) Since the English tests included so many 
more specific abilities that were measured than the 
two, solving problems and fundamental operations, 
included in the arithmetic tests, the differences be- 
tween the average gains of the two groups do not 
consistently favor the group that had English as- 
signments. In the grammar test, however, the gain 
made by the group having English assignments is 
2.3 times as much as the other group made. 

(4) In this experiment the full value of home- 
study assignments is probably not revealed because 
the pupils did not have the benefit of a free class- 
room discussion of the work done at home but had 
to depend upon such comments as might be written 
by the teacher in marking their papers. 

(5) Since the daily home-study assignments were 
planned to keep a pupil of average ability busy for 
only thirty minutes, they were not excessively bur- 
densome on the pupils in proportion to the benefits 
obtained. 

M. A. STEINER 

INGRAM, PA. 
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PEOPLE, PERFORMANCE AND PUBLICATIONS 


By WILLIAM 


Social-studies need housecleaning.—The ceir- 
culars sent to this reviewery to advertise oncom- 
ing books in the social studies grow warmer and 
warmer. Harcourt, Brace and Company send, 
with their Hill-and-Tugwell high-school eco- 
nomics, shouting print telling of the pains taken 
by newspapers to show the book as opposed to 
traditional standards. The text is a drastic de- 
parture, says the circular. Allyn and Bacon, 
displaying their Hughes series in civic training, 
stress the shift from knowledge to civie per- 
formance. Professor McKinley, after publish- 
ing twenty-five volumes of the monthly Histori- 
cal Outlook, rechristens it The Social Studies. 
Minnesota Professor Krey continues to hammer 
against the custom of building a social-studies 
“It pro- 

Vassar 


course by pieces from other schools. 

duces complete anesthesia of thought.” 
Professor Ware finds the studies “producer- 
minded.” That’s the trouble with America, she 
shows it has been assumed that the problems 
of economie activity are problems of production, 
that people needed prodding to produce more. 
It is time the majority were thought of and 
the 
Chicago Sociologist Rosander finds necessary a 


economies taught from consumer’s side. 
teaching staff determined to undertake impor- 
tant changes and to teach the necessity of civic 
planning in which government, science and edu- 


We have 


never conceived, he says, our social studies as 


cation are fused into a new unity. 


dynamie, preparing the generation for continual 
adjustments nor stimulating it to think crea- 
Political 
been passed out to children to leave them con- 
School is at- 
tempting to stimulate pupils to creative work 


tively in civie directions. pap has 


tent with conventional beliefs. 
in language, art and handwork, but government, 
economies, sociology, as taught, is mostly for 
the status as is. Our social science courses are 
too dull. Notes, events, personalities and move- 
ments that have no bearing on the present are 
emphasized. Civie teaching is stressing struc- 


ture, not the actual workings. Our boys learn 


i és 
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of the old tyrants and how they oppressed the 
common people, but hear nothing of our privi- 
leged classes who buy immunity in the courts, 
undermine honest government, throw wage- 
earners out of work at will, make charity a 
hobby for the idle rich, peddle prosperity in the 
face of gravest distress and pillage the public 
What social studies need to teach is 
Schools can tell the 


truth about rich tax evaders, lying 


treasury. 
what to do here and now. 
advertisers, 
fiddle 
Schools can make clear 


corporations that loot, politicians who 
while the people starve. 
the duty to face problems rather than to avoid 
them. Unless education is based on realities it 
is a time-waster. Unless it stresses the duty 
of correcting civie defects it can not justify 
public support. Meantime Columbia Professor 
Kimmel, after his wide survey for the Cooper- 
Koos national study, continues to remove expen- 
sive and ornamental coverings from the near- 
corpse of civies. The so-called problems study 
he finds strictly avoiding conflict situations. 
Complacency is undisturbed. Loeal situations 
are avoided. The stealings of the Tweed Ring 
may be mentioned, but graft in the home town, 
never. What relations, asks Professor Kimmel, 
have your stated aims to the parts your students 
will play in politics and industry? How do you 
explain the disparity between the ideals you 
hold before youth and the dominant interests 
Kimmel 


heard teachers in civie classrooms holding forth 


of the business world they will enter? 


on only the forms of municipal government on 
the same day that the newspapers had shown the 
workings of the local government under its 
He found most 
teachers emphasizing fictions, while the pupils 
and the whole community knew the realities. 
Youth is taught out of school that money, how- 
ever obtained, brings approval. Children have 
ceased to play Indian and taken to hold-ups and 
gun play. 
policeman. 


corrupt political organization. 


Nobody cares to pretend to be the 
The idea of reforming the social 
order by the present platitudes of the social 
studies is a phantom dream. 
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Got to have a new deal in the social studies, 
shouts Professor Mahoney in Boston University. 
You curriculum-makers must turn your atten- 
tion to getting the generation to diagnosing 
demoeraey’s ills. Until you stop tinkling the 
eymbals of patriotism and get down to the sorry 
mess in civie affairs, local, state and national, 
you are naught. Truly, social studies are for 
civic improvement. Rightly organized and 
properly taught, they must clean house from 
cellar to attic. So says Mahoney. 

There is no lack of understanding as to what 
prevents. I quizzed the Fitchburg training 
class, I questioned the Yale summer students 
in education: What’s holding you back? Their 
answers were the same: Fear and laziness. The 
men I have quoted here agree along with Pro- 
fessor Beard and Stanwood Cobb that the need- 
ful teaching is not above the understanding of 
children of twelve years and upwards. That is 
not the trouble. The fault lies in the lack of 
teaching-drive. The fear is exaggerated. Up- 
holders of the assumption of vested interests are 
nowhere a majority: Dr. Kimmel finds that 
text-books too honest are withdrawn, but that 
live teachers’ organizations which agitate 
against such removal prevent it. During presi- 
dential campaigns, he says, when a party in- 
trenched in the city government is faced with 
defeat, sometimes the school board issues an 
order prohibiting political discussion in the 
classrooms. In some cities he found an inter- 
locking corporation of business, politicians, 
police, grafters and criminals in control of the 
schools. There, pupils hearing politics discussed 
on every side and over the radio, reading politi- 
‘al arguments in the newspapers, can not dis- 
cuss them in the civies class. Teachers confess 
to being timid. That’s something. If one 
knows what ails him, cure is more promising. 
Investigator Rosander is of the opinion that 
hope lies in the teachers’ united action. Realiz- 
ing the absurdity and hypocrisy of their posi- 
tion in a public-school system founded to teach 
government, politics, citizenship, as much in 
need of a professional freedom as is a physician 
or a lawyer, let teachers in their own and in 
their parent-teachers organization work upon 
the majority of the community which will see 
the irrefutable logie of the situation. Let teach- 
ers’ organizations get tenure laws through the 
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legislature; let them, united, stand for bringing 
their pupils into line with civic realities and 
needs. No school board dare dismiss an entire 
corps for doing what history and logie show it 
was instituted to do. At no period in the past 
hundred years were the times so ripe for put- 
ting the schools on a sound edueational basis. 


Good fighting in California.—The schoolmas- 
ter’s blood is boiling in the Golden State. 
Twenty-eight thousand copies of “Why the 
Campaign against our Schools?” have been dis- 
tributed. It describes the location and tacties 
of the enemy: The California Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, The State Chamber of Commerce, The 
United States Chamber of Commerce, The Cali- 
fornia State Department of Finance as organ- 
ized by a former employee of the Taxpayers 
Association. It lists by name the persons in 
control of these organizations. From hearings, 
investigations and correspondence it quotes the 
details of the campaign to wreck the schools. 
The United States Chamber’s form letter to the 
California Chamber is quoted, suggesting the 
chamber’s measures to push: simplify curricula, 
increase class size, increase teaching hours, 
shorten year, discontinue evening classes and 
kindergartens, cut a year off elementary school- 
ing, another off high school, transfer costs of 
instruction above high school from taxpayer to 
pupil, require fees from all high-school pupils. 

How are these cuts kept in the attention of 
legislators? By a well-paid lobby. Who pays? 
The broadside quotes from vouchers and hear- 
ings, showing payment of $30,000 by light and 
power companies, $3,600, for broadcasting, 
$24,000 for advertising, various sums paid as 
utility employers’ dues in Rotary, Lions, Ex- 
change, Optimist, Kiwanis, Legion, Press and 
other clubs and moneys spent in church and 
community celebrations. Besides the curtail- 
ments advocated by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce the state organization for reduc- 
tion of costs was sponsored for twenty-nine re- 
ductions and abolitions, including killing of 
school book funds, of classes for migratory 
laborers, compulsory education in two highest 
years, adult education, institutes and conven- 
tions, the Historical Associations and the Poly- 


technic. 
Each chapter of Phi Delta Kappa has voted 
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to enter the war for the schools. Meetings with 
prominent laymen give and take criticism and 
suggestions on school procedure and plan de- 
fense and aggression. “The revolution is under 
way,” shouts Lambda Chapter. The educator 
is no longer an isolated theorist. He is an alert 
citizen. The enemy has made himself known; 
he is banker, big business man, the profiteer 
for himself. He is the minority but tireless. 
He’s fighting all the time, not only when the 
legislature meets. It mat- 
ters little to him what the masses and the chil- 
dren need. He 


united, know nothing of finance, taxation or 


He’s plenty scared. 


says the school men are not 


government. Now, says Lambda, let the school 
people organize the citizens in their districts. 
Keep 


See them personally. Get their pledges. 


after them. Card-catalogue them, find legiti- 


mate economies in education. Develop your 


leaders. Abandon jealousies. Stop relying on 
resolutions adopted at conventions. 
get pledges. The 


persuasion, will win it. Organize your teachers, 


Instead, 
war is on. Brains, logie, 
your parents, your churches, your service-clubs. 
You never 
had so big an opportunity to be what you have 


Shame your slackers into action. 


been urging your pupils to become—loyal citi- 
zens. The whole of American history is for you. 
The mass of the people are at heart with you. 
Hold ’em. This is not playing polities; it’s 
making polities work. 


Adult education boom.—Rumors rolling in 
from librarians and school people that grown-up 
America is getting hungrier for education are 
confirmed by the turn-out at this year’s ninth 
annual meeting of the American Association for 
Adult Edueation held at Washington. Even 
late arrivals on the first day at the mountainous 
Shoreham Hotel, the headquarters, had to find 
elsewhere. Witty Morse Cartwright, 
director, had all the wrinkles—panels, sym- 
posiums, luncheon forums, banquets, round- 
tables, free periods, debates, dialogues and 
question-boxes filling the four-day program like 
the stuffed peppers of the cook’s menu. We 
want conflict, cireularized the director, we crave 
debatable questions. We have selected topics 
that have had doubt, indecision and difference 
of opinion. Bring disagreement to the surface. 
Ex-eathedra conclusions are taboo; but the So- 


rooms 
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eratie dialogue, the dog fight, are wanted and 
are to be earried out to such conclusions as may 
be reached. But no discussion is aimed to end 
discussion. The times demand action. So ran 
the eall. 

I warrant no educational program ever got 
nearer to its planners’ hearts’ desire than this 
one. The attendance was away above any pre- 
vious meet of the association. Farmer James 
Director Marsh of 


Camps told of his educational pro- 


Russell opened the session. 
the C. C. 
gram. Emergency Campaigns, Literacy, Rural 
Schemes, Lecture Service, The New Deal, Recre- 
ation, Library Work, Labor Institutes, Museums, 
Negro Education, Alumni Congresses, Research, 
Radio, Religion, Guidance, Parent Training, 
Organization, Techniques, New Experiments, 
and whatever any seeker for light asked for 
were expounded and discussed by the country’s 
recognized leaders. 

William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor was drafted. Lyman Bryson was chosen 
for his California experience. The long list had 
George Zook, retiring commissioner of educa- 


Fred- 
erick Keppel pleaded for art, Everett Martin 


tion, and John Studebaker, the new one. 


and Seymour Barnard represented peoples in- 
Daphne 
Overstreet 


stitutes, Levering Tyson radiated, 
Martin studied children, Harry 
philosophized, Joy Morgan editorialized, Arthur 
Bestor chautauquaed, Jacques Ozanne emitted 
mental ozone. 

A climax event was President Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher’s epic recital of what education has 
It has 
made over the mothers and pushed down baby 


done and must do for the grown-ups. 
mortality lower than ever before. Our grand- 
mothers were in the stone age of knowledge of 
child eare. The basie fact, said Mrs. Fisher, is 
that in every human soul is the wish to know. 
It is not satisfied by the knowledge of how to 
make a living. It must be helped by all the 
means in the power of the people so that the 
fathers and mothers making sacrifices to send 
their children to school will not themselves be 
intellectually and culturally starved. 


How timid teachers are should be disclosed 
statistically by some of Measurer Thorndike’s 
patient students. We get tired of 
timidity cited as the educator’s common de- 


hearing 
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nominator. When you pin down to naming 
names any imputer of this trait to our folks 
he can’t recall any. Piffle! I have worked more 
than fifty years with teachers in Michigan, New 
York and Chicago. I can’t remember any who 
were afraid of school boards, superintendents or 
principals. I have just seen a stack of teachers’ 
letters to Richard Welling, New York, com- 
menting on his red-hot “Civies as It Should be 
Taught.” From the one-room schoo! teacher up 
to Mr. Zook, the national commissioner, these 
letters pooh-pooh the idea that any one is afraid 
to teach the real facts about distorted democ- 
racy. “Let’s have this in high school and eol- 
lege,” urges William Kilpatrick. “I’m for your 
shouts teacher Rosier from 
Primary teacher Jo- 


method of attack,” 
his West Virginia hill. 
hanna Lindlof asks, “Why stop with eivies 
classes? Get every public-school teacher sup- 
plied.” Kings County wants every mother’s 
club to study the booklet. 

Among these hundred comments were three 
flickers of the myth that teachers are afraid. 
None of the correspondents admit that he him- 
self dare not permit the pupils to discuss the 
defects of local government, but three say that 
One says they fear the 
Another re- 


other teachers daren’t. 
corporations will get their scalps. 
marks, “Let’s form a union to teach civic truth 
and to protect any one who does it.” Well, 
why not? Let the union select the teacher, 
decide on the educational dynamite and be ready 
There won’t be any. Where 
They do not, 


for the explosion. 
the fear is, is in school boards. 
now, want to be exhibited as interfering with 
discovery of civie waste and political inecom- 


petency. 


Glimmers in these dark hours.—Chieago’s 
Bogan persuades his board to heal one of the 
stabs it made. Free education above high-school 
grade will be restored. Auditoriums can be pro- 
vided for lectures every hour by competent col- 
lege teachers. Some laboratories can be used 
for individual work by highly qualified students. 
Libraries can cooperate. All high-school gradu- 
ates who apply can be given something to miti- 
gate the terrifying prospect of leisure imposed 
on thousands of youth out of work and with no 
resource of physical, mental or moral profit. ... 
Most of the Columbia professors commenting 
on President Butler’s arguments against the 
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child-labor amendment call them nonsense. 
Professor Strayer doesn’t “see the validity of 
Dr. Butler’s objections.” Dr. Counts considers 
them “the sort of objections raised by reaction- 
aries to all sorts of social legislation.” Dr. 
Goodsell thinks they are “stupid.” . . . Univer- 
sity of Michigan Carrothers pleads for sym- 
pathy toward teachers who attend institutes and 
conventions. Speakers are too disregardful of 
the boredom suffered by listeners sitting in front 
of one who has failed to make as thorough 
preparation as a concert musician does. Plan 
your meetings as carefully as a vaudeville diree- 
tor plans his. Lay down the law for all speak- 
ers as to time limits, audibility and interest. 
Require their replies that they understand 
requirements. Educate chairmen how to inter- 
rupt speakers who are not being heard or are 
running beyond time quota. A chairman should 
be the audience’s protector and friend. Have 
comment-cards passed to auditors as they enter 
which ask for appraisal and suggestions. Tabu- 
late these and send summaries to each speaker. 
The meetings belong to the teachers. Work 
your democracy. ... At last there comes an 
educational journal avowedly devoted to the 
civic wake-up. Kilpatrick, Counts, Dewey, 
Hullfish, Newlon, Overstreet, Rugg, Watson— 
twenty-seven adventurers in all—announce the 
launching from 66 West 88th Street, New York, 
next October of The Social Frontier, a journal 
of educational criticism and reconstruction de- 
voted to serving the emerging consciousness 
among American teachers that they must par- 
ticipate fully in social processes reshaping the 
American order. The program includes recon- 
struction of educational aims, of curriculums, 
arts and procedure. The journal will carry 
articles by distinguished thinkers—news, edi- 
torial comments, plans for professional action, 
significant quotations from press, platform and 
microphone. It will appear monthly, will cost 
$2.00 a year, is a cooperative non-profit enter- 
prise. Sponsors of the idea have supplied 
funds for the support until the infant can walk 
alone. The directorate is expanding to cover 
representatives in every American state and ter- 
ritory. ... The Language-Research Institute 
ot New York University, publishing The Ameri- 
can World, a newspaper using a vocabulary of 
900 words selected by Director Elaine Swenson, 
has educated so many of its adult readers be- 
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yond this word list and into an appetite desir- 
ing more than the mere news of the world that 
the institute is planning a five-cent periodical 
devoted to re-writes of standard magazine 
articles on civie problems, short stories and 
literary anthologies in a vocabulary expanded 


to 1.800 words. 


TEETH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Ir the report of the American Historical As- 
sociation’s Commission on the Social Studies? is 

a compromise, as the association’s Secretary 
Read says it is—it was drafted, cut to pieces at 
two meetings far enough apart to allow for 
rumination, rewritten, again discussed, again 
revised and sent to all members for eriticism— 
one surmises that it must have had, all along, a 
jolly lot of dynamite. In its final form Charles 
Merriam, Ernest Horn, Edmund Day and Frank 
Ballou decline to sign it. Each was invited to 
submit a dissenting opinion, but no answer 
appeared before the report went to press. If 
any came thereafter Secretary Read sayeth not. 
But Dr. Ballou’s reasons are printed in ScHoou 

AND Society under date of June 2. 

To one who digests current books and articles 
on the social situation no shock will come from 
such declarations as these: 

Cumulative evidence supports the conclusion 
that the age of individualism and laissez-faire 
in economy and government is closing; a new 
era of collectivism is emerging. 

There will be a larger measure of compulsory 
and voluntary cooperation of citizens in the 
conduct of national economy. 

There will be increasing state intervention in 
matters previously left to individual discretion, 
a state intervention that in some instances may 
be direct and mandatory. 

It is indispensable to develop in students a 
critical spirit toward the old and _ persisting 
order. 

The interests of the masses of the people are 
to be considered paramount. No man, woman 

r child can be exploited without doing violence 

to the essential spirit of American democracy 


and liberty. Despite academie eriticism and in 

1A. C. Krey, G. 8S. Counts, W. G. Kimmel, T. L. 
Kelley, Charles A. Beard, Isaiah Bowman, Ada 
Comstock, Avery O. Craven, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Carleton J. H. Hayes, Henry Johnson, Leon C. 
Marshall, Jesse H. Newlon, John F. Steiner, ‘‘Con- 
and Recommendations.’’ Charles Serib- 
r’s Sons, New York. 170 pp. $1.25. 
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view of assaults by selfish groups, this spirit 
must give direction to the further evolution of 
life and institutions in the United States. 

Corporate organization and other devices of 
capital have greatly reduced the opportunities 
for individual freedom and equality. 

The American people will be called upon to 
make choices in the proximate future. 

These extracts are from the commission’s con- 
clusions on the nature and function of the social 
sciences. After this field is surveyed the report 
goes with probe, scalpel and bottles of tonie 
into the philosophy and purpose of education, 
selection and organization of materials of in- 
struction, method of teaching, testing, the 
teacher, public relations, administration and 
next steps. 

Justice can not be done to this book by ab- 
It has been boiled 


Like a testa- 


stract, analysis or quotation. 
down to concentrated nutriment. 
ment, its pronouncements are short; they are 
numbered verse by verse. 

It proclaims education as the highest form of 
statesmanship: a positive and creative attack 
on problems of society. Education’s obligation 
is imperative. It must aim at efficient function- 
ing of the emerging economy and work for 
changes in the attitude of the American people, 
especially the rising generation. It must com- 
pletely and frankly recognize that the old order 
passes, a new arises. Knowledge and capacity 
are indispensable in the people if America is to 
survive. This knowledge and capacity is edu- 
eation’s task. The ideals of democracy, cul- 
tural liberty, the moral equality and dignity 
of all men, the abolition of class distinctions, 
the extension of the opportunity for the fullest 
development of every one’s creative abilities, his 
spiritual qualities, his individuality, the pro- 
tection of liberty, these education can secure. 
It is its obligation to prepare the rising gen- 
eration for these essentials. 

The condition of America demands an in- 
creased emphasis on social instruction in the 
schools and a more realistic approach. It must 
be eontinuous from kindergarten through col- 
lege and extend to the adult population. The 
teaching staff must assume professional respon- 
sibility for it, resisting the pressure of selfish 
interests. The people must be moved to engage 
in profound movements of social reform and 


reconstruction. The school must provide politi- 
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val and moral leadership for community, nation 
and mankind. Observation and discussion must 
be combined with actual participation in the 
government of the school and the civic activities 
of the community. The actual life of the school 
and of its district are among the greatest aids 
for this instruction. Many a college education 
has been filed away in a drawer of notebooks, 
gathering dust and forgotten. 

The scholarship, courage and vision of a 
school rise no higher than the teachers. They 
must combine to inerease these necessities. 
Teachers should unite for fair compensation, 
security of tenure and for protection from 
group pressure. It is ignorance that puts the 
public into the control of determined minorities. 
The commission places its trust in the improve- 
ment of the teacher rather than in perfection 
of technical administration. 

Achievements already accomplished in gov- 
ernment and economies indicate that the Ameri- 
can people have the cooperative and moral 
powers to realize the vision of the founders of 
the nation. 

The composers have resisted temptation to 
make a detailed syllabus, although they must 
know how generally the average worker prefers 
such a labor-saving device to the more funda- 
mental outline of aims, motives and principles. 
In preferring the more modern belief that elass- 
room teachers should themselves take a large 
share in making the exercises suitable for reach- 
ing the goal the commission has discouraged the 
scissors and paste-pot method. In opposing the 
fashionable reliance on mechanical tests and 
measurements these committeemen aim at some 
restoration of a needed philosophy of eduea- 
tion. 

This snug little book, beautifully printed, 
clear and courageous in its utterance, distinet 
and praeticable in its proposals, is an eloquent 
confirmation of the principles that have been 
shouted at us from patriotic platforms, that 
have been sung and saluted all our lives. In 
dignity of utterance, in soundness of doctrine, 
it is a veritable schoolman’s bible. It is so 
simple as to make fit reading for devotional 
ceremonies at the opening exercises of high 
schools, at college chapels and at teachers meet- 
ings and conventions. It outranks any work of 
a Committee of Ten, Classical Investigation or 
Children’s Charter that has appeared, for its 
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roots are in the two fundamental documents 
from which the nation sprang. 


ROOTED IN THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

Dr. Wirt, Mr. Rand and some senatorial 
hunters for mares’ nests have pretty well adver- 
tised a new economics by Messrs. Hill and Tug- 
well.?, I imagine what aroused the suspicions 
of the heresy sleuths is the subtitle of the book: 
“A Study of American Levels of Living and 
How to Improve Them.” In the millennium 
curious students exploring the twentieth century 
will discover that it was its custom to single out 
whoever proposed to better man’s condition and 
to call him names. Here are some samples of 
the most different of the passages in this book: 

Under a picture of a luxurious building is 
the question: In this country club which is more 
frequent, talk of fashion and sport or discussion 
of the social problems of our times? 

A yacht like the one pictured here costs $100,- 
000 to run for only a few weeks in the season. 
This would buy a year’s comfort for forty 
families. 

Millions of poor live in misery below the 
point of physical health. 

Tell about a rich man who injured the com- 
munity; about one who benefited it. 

The worker must be regarded by the respon- 
sible managers of industry as important as 
profits. 

The worker should have a voice in the control 
of manufacture. 

Suggest what might be done to improve the 
situation in occupations in which the character 
of the work prevents satisfaction to the 
workers. 

An epie passage from Henry George’s dis- 
turbing book, “Progress and Poverty,” is 
quoted. 

It is strange how willingly people accept the 
notion that millions must be destitute because 
there is too much food and clothing. 

One must be complacent indeed to feel that 
his own good fortune is a reason for defending 
the present system. 

Capital export must be coordinated with na- 
tional welfare rather than left to the complete 
control of men dominated by the profit motive. 


2 Howard Hill, Rexford Guy Tugwell, ‘‘Our Eco- 
nomic Society and its Problems.’’ Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 560 pp. $1.72. 
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Russia has silenced the notion that economic 
affairs are governed by adamant natural laws. 

Those scraps reveal the flavor of the book. 

The trouble with the Hill-Tugwell text is that 
it soft pedals “God’s in his heaven, all’s right 
with the world.” It makes the mistake of lay- 
ing down a distinet picture of the economic 
world as it is and of suggesting to young people 
that they ought to be getting ready to change it. 
That we who have national wealth and technical 


skill, 


says this book, should let such conditions 
exist is a stinging shame. Why are you study- 
ing this subject? it asks. Surely not to get 
knowledge for its own sake. It’s up to you to 
do something intelligently, honestly, justly. 

The already famous chapters 27, 28, and 29 
are dangerous because they expose the coming 
citizen to practical and orderly ways of getting 
out of the mess we are in. Kinds of control 
are submitted for diseussion, now, at a time 
when control is a word that throws some minds 
into tantrums. You ean’t pin any propaganda 
charge on these authors. Their fault is that 
they take young heads out of the sand heaps. 

The pictures are unusually numerous and be- 
longing. 

As providing what the social studies advo- 
cates tell us schools have lacked too long, these 
forthright expounders have scored a bull’s-eye. 


REAL NEWS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 

For more than two and a half years there 
has been going into schools and colleges from 
The Civie Edueation Service in Washington a 
weekly journal’ so different from the usual run 
of school periodicals as to delight the heart of 
the teacher who is tired of the washed-out and 
expurgated offerings that have proved harmless 
and next to useless in classes of current events. 
One thing has become a truism with observant 
teachers: it isn’t necessary in current affairs to 
denature material for students. The use of 
newspapers for class use has brought an over- 
dose of crime stories, sports and advertisements. 
Here is an offering by two historians, a pro- 
fessor of education and two economists, trained 


’ Charles A. Beard, George S. Counts, Harold G. 
Moulton, David S. Muzzey, Walter E. Myer, Edi- 
tors, The American Observer. Civie Education 
Service, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 8 
pp. 15x10 in. $2.00 a year. In clubs for class 
use $1.00 a year; 50¢ a semester. 
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by writing for every-day folks. Their selection 
of topics, their short editorial essays, their ear- 
toons and news photographs, their hook-up of 
present events with past history, their sum- 
maries and their dashes of humor constitute a 
weekly text refreshingly informative. The fea- 
ture, “Something to think about” is composed 
by a master of the art of setting the mind to 
deliberative logic. There are no advertisements. 
As I see it, only a twisted mind could read pro- 
paganda or partisanship between the lines. The 
motive is frankly to enlighten public opinion on 
the people’s interests. 

As a reviewer is expected to eriticize, I wish 
there could be in the material furnished to 
classes in the social sciences more reference to 
needs in the school’s home community. We have 
done pretty well in this regard in our geog- 
raphy, science, hygiene, home-making and pie- 
torial art. In civies classes the favorite themes 
are the big far-off things, like international af- 
fairs and doings in Washington, the contact with 
which for us ordinary people is of the slightest. 
The civie wastage and political dishonesty in 
our home town is much more a duty for us to 
know and cure, much more eapable of our 
amendment, and a more promising field for the 
cultivation of civie courage. Frequent interpo- 
lation of the question “How is it in your town, 
city or country?” would stiffen the excellent dis- 
eussion feature of this high-grade publication. 
These five- editors have the courage and the 
teaching skill to awaken the coming generation 
to the fact that it isn’t necessary to wait for a 
war with Japan before running a risk for one’s 
beloved homeland. Only because The American 
Observer is so superior could one have the nerve 


to suggest how it could be better. 


CLERGYMEN, WAR AND CAPITALISM 

PaRKES CADMAN, Harry Fosdick, Edward 
Israel, Ashby Jones, William King, F. H. 
Knubel, Francis McConnell, John MeDowell, 
D. P. MeGeachy, Daniel Poling, William Sear- 
lett and Kirby Page, ministers, asked 100,000 
clergymen fifteen searching questions on live 
controversial subjects involving government. 
Replies came from 20,870. They were turned 
over for tabulation to a firm of certified public 
accountants. The results are in print.* It looks 


4 620,870 Clergymen on War and Economic In- 
justice.’’ Kirby Page, 3947 Forty-eighth Street, 
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to me as though the questions asked are top- 
notch themes for diseussion in educational 
classes. “Do you favor?” “What are your 
reasons?” This provokes the style of thinking 
activity our school leaders are pushing into 
classrooms. 

The percentages of replies are these: 88 per 
cent. for a cooperative commonwealth based on 
service as opposed to a capitalistic system acti- 
vated by a profit motive; 79 per cent. favor a 
drastic inheritance tax, limiting the amount of 
wealth any one may inherit; 63 per cent. favor 
compulsory unemployment insurance adminis- 
tered by government; 54 per cent. advocate 
national labor unions; 67 per cent. believe the 
churches should go on record as refusing to 
sanction or support any future war; 77 per 
cent. wish the United States to make immediate 
reduction of armament proportionately greater 
than other nations are willing to promise; 82 
per cent. are against military training in publie 
high schools and colleges. 

In addition to the ministers consulted, the stu- 
dents in eight theological seminaries were ques- 
tioned. Their per cents. were higher than those 
quoted above. Thus may we see, dearly be- 
loved, that the hope of the race is in its youth. 

Eight hundred and twenty-two of the min- 
isters failed to sign their names. One thousand 
one hundred and eighteen asked that their re- 
plies be kept secret, except for tabulation. 

Englishmen believe that anonymity in opinion 
is more sought by Americans than by any other 
people. Is this rugged individualism ? 


UNTRAMMELLED ECONOMICS 

WHEN teachers Atkins and Wubnig shall be 
called to receive their civic erowns for publie 
service the citation should be: “For that you 
have composed a book on a difficult subject no 
paragraph of which any youth will have to read 
twice for its meaning.” Their text is a high- 
school economies.® Its clearness and interest 
are nothing short of amazmg. The authors 
have cut loose from the persisting principles 
formulated a hundred and fifty years ago by 
writers who knew only a populace of small 


shopkeepers and individual craftsmen. This 


Long Island City, New York. 40 pp, paper. Six 
copies, $1.00; ten, $1.50; 50, $6.00; 100, $10,00. 

5 Willard E, Atkins, Arthur Wubnig, ‘‘Our Eco- 
nomie World.’’ Harper and Brothers, New York. 
411 pp. $1.68. 
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book has no idea that teachers will let it become 
a basis for memorizing paragraphs and reciting 
them. The questioning kept up throughout the 
volume requires John and Mary to tell how 
matters lie in their own neighborhood. How 
can you further the betterment toward which the 
world is now struggling? This is the recurrent 
theme of this lively book. Each chapter’s pur- 
poses are outlined at its beginning. There is no 
large controversial question omitted. The bal- 
ance between the arguments for and against is 
cleverly maintained and then you are asked, 
“Which side are you on? Why?” Charts, pic- 
tures, reading lists and an index are of true 
workmanship. It is a masterpiece. 


VIBRANT WITH CURRENT PROBLEMS 

In collecting material for college freshman 
classes in English Messrs. Gordon and King,® 
Californians, have hit three bull’s-eyes at one 
shot. They have collected fifty-two pieces of 
masterly writing; they have selected these be- 
cause of treatment of vital problems of to-day; 
they have chosen pieces of arresting interest 
full of provocation to classroom discussion. 
The themes and the style are by no means above 
high-school capacity to understand and profit 
by. Politics, economies, sociology, ethics, sei- 
ence, medicine, art, personality are here. I am 
somewhat sorry the makers eall it a college 
book. Such a title makes many laymen shy 
and this work is bound to be read entire by 
every average citizen who gets beyond the title 
page. I am bold to say it should be rechris- 
tened “American Readings in Problems of To- 
day.” 

Connecticut Governor Cross is represented by 
his slashing “Young Men in Polities.” Lillian 
Symes appears with her brilliant “Last Fron- 
tier.’ You will find here Bertrand Russell, 
Bernard De Voto, Robert Duffus, Raymond 
Fosdick, Glenn Frank, Stuart Chase, Sherwood 
Anderson, Louis Adamie and many other fa- 
vorites. It is a vibrant book in line with the 
present revolution. 


LIVING WELL 
TEACHER-AT-LARGE KEISER has long been 
turning out self-helper books on talking, ad- 
6 Dudley Chadwick Gordon, Vernon Rupert King, 
‘*College Readings on To-day and Its Problems.’’ 
Oxford University Press, New York. 646 pp. 
$1.95. 
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dressing audiences and writing. His latest 
work’ takes all life for its province, planning, 
eating, sleeping, seeing, relaxing, 
old and enjoying life. Dr. 
It would be hard 
Any 


one who takes up such a book expects sermons. 


working, 
growing Kleiser 
doesn’t hesitate to preach. 

to write a guide to life and not preach. 
Those here are direct: “Don’t let your ideals 


Ail 
9 66 


and enthusiasms fade,” ““men have mastered the 
art of living, don’t throw away what they have 
proved”; “your income goes farther if you 
budget it; budget your time,” “when you shut 
your desk shut your business into it; when you 
play, wholly play”—and so on, principles, ex- 
periences, authorities put into working diree- 
tions, expressed in simple, encouraging dis- 
I found that youngsters are curious to 
Dr. Kleiser 


course. 
learn the ways of efficient living. 
has a way of setting forth the large themes in 
attractive form. This is a first-class book for 


school and college libraries. 


HISTORY ALIVE 
Onto State University has a chair of the 
teaching of history. Its Professor Pahlow 
doesn’s sit in it—stands up or walks around, 
stirring the atmosphere of the classroom to 
electric conviction that history isn’t what has 
has_ achieved. 


what mankind 


Pahlow has finished another book.® 


happened but 


[t is one lively history of the world, as grip- 
ping as a detective story. My boy, shouts 
Pahlow, history is an account of your family. 
Your most important job is to share in running 
the world. How ean you conduct your father’s 
business if you don’t learn how it became what 
it is to-day? How ean you prescribe for the 
illness of your family without learning the his- 
tory of the case? The hope of mankind lies in 
the power of your generation to do what no 
previous one has done. Study seriously that 
great world-enterprise that you will soon have 
A few thousand resolute spirits, a 
fraction of the misdirected heroism that went 
to waste in the world war, a campaign for a 
new order, will turn the destines of mankind 


around for a new life of the race. 


to manage. 


7 Grenville Kleiser, ‘‘ How to Succeed in Life.’’ 
pay & Wagnalls Company, New York. 330 pp. 
‘ 2.00. 

* Edwin W. Pahlow, ‘‘Man’s Achievement Up to 
the Age of Steam.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston. 
7o4 pp. $1.96. 
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The book bristles with enthusiasms. It puts 
new life into the doings of all the ancient races, 
grouped in key units according to the scheme of 
modern learning. It brings the long-neglected 
countries of the Orient into the drama, magni- 
fies the great inventions—language, literature, 
government, agriculture, architecture, other arts 
mechanics. It gives new questions and 
It uses remarkable pictures, avoiding 


and 
projects. 
ruins. It prefers restorations with live people 
thronging the temples and forums. Even the 
illustrations are labeled with spicy humor. <A 
profusely inscribed mummy case “reveals more 
about Egypt than its occupant ever knew.” 
likeness of himself 


A brilliant 


full-page picture of a Babylonian king in his 


“IKhafra made this stone 


in case his mummy wouldn’t last.” 


room of inscriptions carries the comment: “If 
you have trouble with your dates, here is where 
your troubles began.” 

Pahlow holds that teaching should make his- 
tory hum. His does. He has an uncanny clair- 
voyant insight into the interests of young minds 
and a singular skill in turning them toward big 


ideas. 


CHINESE HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Miss Seecer® in the Dalton School, New York 
City, ean not understand why world histories 
have so commonly shirked our great eastern 
neighbors. She tried a year-course with twelve- 
year old children in which China, Japan and 
They loved it. Now Miss 
Seeger writes a picturesque and fascinating 
story of the Chinese people, their manners, 


India were studied. 


religions, arts, philosophies, literatures, eam- 
paigns and difficulties, from early days to the 
establishment of the republic. It is a sprightly 
book, abounding in new drawings and fully in- 
dexed. 
PEPYS ALIVE AGAIN 

WE all prefer to read our Pepys in small por- 
tions. The whole diary runs to 1,300,000 words. 
The New Turner Edition, unexpurgated, will be 
published by George Bell and Sons, London. 
This, like the sets currently available, is too ex- 
pensive for most of us, and the volumes we seek 
in the publie library are always out. But 
Arthur Bryant,!®° whose “King Charles II” is 

% Elizabeth Seeger, ‘‘The Pageant of Chinese 
History.’’ Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York. 386 pp. $3.00. 
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guarantee of an accurate view of the period 
and a picturesque presentation, covers all the 
days of the journal. He sets the incomparable 
diarist in a living picture of the intrigues, 
revolutions and life of one of the quaintest 
epochs of England. You see the bird-like little 
Sam flitting from church to church, half a dozen 
of a Sunday, to sample the sermons. You share 
his delight at finding he can shave himself and 
You admire the tailor’s son ar- 


ranging marriages for the nobility. You ex- 


save pennies. 


perience the horror of the plague and of the 
great fire. 

His was a time of changing morals. The re- 
ligious comforts of the Puritan parents ceased 
to have meaning for the children. As the 
youngsters grew up they thought they saw as 
failures the results of efforts to rule the ter- 
restrial earth according to laws, not of men, 
but of angels. The righteous war of the 
fathers to exterminate pleasure, sin, idolatry 
and a formalized religion was seen to have 
ended not in the rule of the saints but in that 
of bootleggers and profiteers. Reformation had 
passed into ruin, freedom of conscience into 
religious oppression; the presbyter was as the 
old priest. The universal use of pious lan- 
guage had given money-grabbers, bribers and 
libertines a vocabulary of ideals. <A large pro- 
portion of the nation was tired of virtue, no- 
bility and self-denial. Sam sweetens his pages 
with declarations of his own honesty as com- 
pared with his fellow officers in the navy office, 
and grows rich from rake-offs and gifts from 
contractors. 

The diary is in its own way as great a mas- 
terpiece as the Iliad or Don Quixote. At heart 
this navy comptroller was an artist. He had 
the artist’s two essentials—sincerity and select- 
tion. Instinetively he knew what incident or 
mental process would give his work the spirit 
of life. He loved his art so intensely that no 
consideration of weariness or shame prevailed 
on him to omit anything essential. 

His style never tires you. A genius like 
Frank Adams gets the hang of it. He makes 
a weekly column of his own twentieth century 
doings sparkle down the page of The Herald- 
Tribune. Mr. Bryant’s biography is all of the 











10 Arthur Bryant, ‘‘Samuel Pepys. The Man in 
the Making.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 436 pp. $3.00. 
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Pepysian flavor. In his narrative, Pepys, the 
tremendous worker, the savior of the British 
navy, the cheerer of countless mortals three cen- 
turies away, walks, works, flirts and plays, very 
much alive. 


TRAITS OF A GREAT COMMANDER 

THE Scot who commanded the British in the 
last days of the world war and became Earl 
Haig is depicted by a fellow general in a short, 
simple biography, the twenty-fourth in Mac- 
millan’s series of “Great Lives.”!! You see a 
young man intensely loving his mother, uninter- 
ested in any particular study, pinched by what 
he considered inadequate income, pushed into a 
military school by an ambitious and determined 
sister, and finding his bent. His instructors 
come to admire his application. The colonel 
tells one of the Sandhurst collegians, “Your 
man, Haig, one of these days, will be com- 


mander-in-chief.”. You see the young man, 


» without influence, by sheer attention to doing 


every commission at his best, rising to the top 
of the army. With incident and clear presen- 
tation of traits of personality the story is made 
vital from beginning to end. 


MASTERY IN ACTION 

TUNSTALL’sS new life of the greatest of En- 
glish admirals!” is the story of terrible handi- 
caps: one eye blinded, one arm gone, sea sick- 
ness, poor health, slight loyalty to marriage 
vows. But a supreme affection for his men, a 
Phillip-Sydney quality of self-sacrifice in the 
face of suffering, a masterly art of giving re- 
sponsibility to the right men, an untiring pres- 
sure on Parliament for fairness to common 
sailors, a superb courage, shine through the 
plain recital of facts which make up this short 
and stirring story as Mr. Tunstall tells it. 


A LIFE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
MAXWELL 
Fourteen years after William Henry Max- 
well’s imposing frame was carried to Ever- 
green Cemetery a biography’ of him appears. 


11,J, Charteris, ‘‘Haig.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 144 pp. 75 cents. 

12 Brian Tunstall, ‘‘Nelson.’’ Great Lives 
Series. The Macmillan Company, New York. 143 
pp. 75 cents. 

13 Samuel P. Abelow, ‘‘Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
The First Superintendent of Schools of the City 
of New York.’’ Scheba Publishing Company, 1098 
Park Place, Brooklyn, New York. 177 pp. $1.50. 
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Teacher Abelow tells you he got his material 
together through the aid of a few of the New 
York school superintendent’s intense admirers, 
and he hopes that teachers who read it will be 
inspired by the example of a great educator 
so that they will carry on during these critical 
days. The book is frankly panegyric. In ac- 
counts of the hero’s early life and of his edu- 
cational experience before the creation of 
Greater New York the admirable qualities of 
an educational warrior are given proper promi- 
nence. This is commendable. The docile type 
of school man was so common in those days 
that it is refreshing to learn of one who rarely 
His predecessors conceived it 
Max- 
well acted first and defended afterwards if any 
board assembled had the temerity to criticize. 


Biographer Abelow, basing his narrative on 


knuckled down. 


their duty to take orders from the board. 


the voluminous reports of the superintendent, 
evolves a statement of educational policy, rais- 
ing the standard of teacher training, establish- 
ing higher pay and permanence of position, 
eliminating political pull and introducing new 
activities. Maxwell was a skilful organizer, an 
indomitable worker and a courageous fighter. 
Sometimes he would say, “I’m standing with 
my back to the wall with a battle axe in each 
hand,’ when if he had laid down his axes and 
stepped forward he could have gotten all he 
vanted and saved much time and sweat. His 
quarrels with the beloved Thomas Hunter of 
the Normal College, Board Presidents Little, 
Tift, Churehill and Wilcox, with Frank Me- 
Murry, Dr. Ira Wile, Dr. William H. Allen, 
Nathan Jonas and State Superintedent Skinner 
were childish and losing games for him. His 
h those 
( absurd in a 


manner towards whom he 


igh-horse 
valled “my subordinates” was 
public school system. 

His persistence in decisions considered un- 
tenable by his legal advisers cost him many 
wasteful lawsuits and humiliating defeats. His 
implacable resentment against underlings who 
showed signs of independence lost him what 
might have been valuable support from honest 
He was a classie and 
royal type, speaking of “my board of ex- 


and important people. 


aminers,” “my school library,” “my statis- 
tician,” “my power.” His current title among 
the rank and file was “the Czar.” The clerks 
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who eame in contact with him adored him. 
The board of examiners gladly obeyed his nod. 
The board of superintendents, a creation of his, 
passed resolutions charging him with destroying 
good will and with making his imagination serve 
for facts. 

All the same, he advanced publie education 
more than any Brooklyn or Manhattan superin- 
He freed the schools from 
He broke the tradi- 
tion that the New York school system had no 


tendent before him. 
the thralldom of polities. 
educational interests of the 


bonds with the 


country at large. He participated in national 
associations and brought many teachers to sim- 
ilar cooperation. He addressed himself more to 
improvement of teaching than to affairs of 
buildings and grounds. He extended the ser- 
vices of the two universities which are in New 
York so that the teachers of the city schools 
rose in professional standing. He was a great 
superintendent. Those whom he antagonized 
said so. One of the most persistent opponents 
against many of his proposals headed the move- 
ment ending in the erection of the memorial 
statue. He was proud of himself. He bluffed 
many a proposition through. He lost fights by 
overplaying. The residuum of advantages New 
York education owes to him is tremendous, no 
matter how many of us he vindictively perse- 
cuted. Abe- 


low should be commended for the labor he has 


He was due to have a biography. 


undergone to make one. 


EDUCATION IS PASSING FROM STATIC 
TO DYNAMIC 

At two New York meetings and at one in 
Washington there were such quotations from 
Duke University Ellwood’s latest book™ that I 
felt like a teacher of current events who hadn't 
I got the book. I’ve read 
It is one of the clearest, most 


read the papers. 
every word of it. 
courteous pieces of polemic writing that has 
passed through this reviewery in many a day. 
With gentle firmness Professor Ellwood squeezes 
the juice out of various theories of what soci- 
ology ought to be and drops the husks into the 
waste can. 

Sociology at present, and all the social sci- 
ences, mirror a world in disagreement. Neither 


14 Charles A. Ellwood, ‘‘ Methods in Sociology, 
A Critical Study.’’ Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 214 pp. $1.50. 
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conflicting schools nor thinking people assent to 
any common doctrine. There are those who con- 
ceive of sociology as a pure science measurable 
by the quantitative devices of physics. What 
can not be so measured is, to such arguers, not 
worth considering. This will not do. On the 
contrary, in this erisis it is the duty of social 
scientists to place their scholarship at the ser- 
vice of their communities at large. In separate 
chapters Dr. Ellwood considers the scientific 
method, objectivity, behaviorism, philosophieal 
procedure, observation, statistics, anthropology, 
ethies, law, government and social work. 

From the chapters on sociology and eduea- 
tion comes the assertion that the teacher with 
social vision will have more power to mould the 
future than the legislator has. More than the 
legislator, he needs social wisdom to guide his 
work. 

We are passing from static to dynamic edu- 
cation, from one that aims to conserve the 
social order to an education that will initiate 
and control social progress. Education’s two 
chief problems are the aim and the curriculum. 
School people in conventions pass good resolu- 
tions affirming their aim to be civic progress 
and go back to their schools without doing any- 
thing to the curriculum which was never set up 
for civic progress. Education, supported by 
public funds, is essentially a program of ap- 
plied sociology. School is too much concerned 
with the individual for his own sake. This 
does not assure a harmonious relation of the 
It may be a great 
damage to social benefit. The proper aim of 
education is to add to general welfare. There 
is too narrow an aim of fitting the student to 
succeed in life. The school should work for the 
general advancement of humanity rather than 
for successful careers of individuals. The aim 
of education must be the efficient aider of so- 
ciety, the good citizen, who adds to the benefits 


citizen to his community. 


of civie life. 

Some school masters try to believe that to 
make a good farmer or a good office worker is 
to make a good citizen. A man may be an ex- 
cellent engineer and a bad citizen. To be a 
good citizen one must help the institutional ae- 
tivities of his community. 


The teacher must be a social leader. He must 


make himself active in the great campaign for 
the improvement of society, not a minor part of 
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the movement, but its fundamental, most impor- 
tant part. 

Education is the only reliable means of social 
progress. Revolution by force never effects ad- 
vance. It may sweep away obstacles, but edu- 
cation has to do the building. Education di- 
rected toward its proper aim could make the 
normal person many times more socially effi- 
cient than he is now. It can give him an en- 
tirely different attitude toward civilization than 
he now has. In this point the education of 
the nineteenth century completely failed. It 
laid more stress on individual advantage than 
on service to the community. That justice, 
brotherhood and the service of mankind ean 
not be acquired in school is absurd. Eduea- 
tion can change human customs, beliefs and 
nature. It has done so in the past. The col- 
leges are not doing their main duty—producing 
experts in the larger problems of community 
life. The superior society of the future must 
be produced by the trained scientifie mind 
knowing social facts and forces. 


COLLAPSE OF COLD-STORAGE 
EDUCATION 

No proof ever appeared that the period of 
childhood could be used for storing one’s mind 
with any major part of the knowledge essen- 
tial for a complete life. New social problems 
unconceived when you were in school have 
arisen which the ordinary man ean not handle 
without instruction. While there is life there 
is the need and power to learn. This is the 
fundamental idea of an admirable study of con- 
tinuation schools'® which comes as one of the 
monographs of the Cooper-Koos national sur- 
vey of secondary education. It notes the num- 
ber, method and aims of continuation schools. 
New York State places emphasis on citizenship. 
Massachusetts considers civie training secondary 
and a by-product. California makes it the pre- 
ponderant purpose. So say the official docu- 
ments, but you know how far we get from 
our prospectuses. The sampling done by the 
authors of this monograph is tabulated to 
give you a clear idea of what is being done, 
who the pupils are, what work they find. 

Evening high schools are described, their 
pupils, their programs and other matters of 
moment. 


15 Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Knoll, C. 
Elwood Drake, ‘‘Part-Time Secondary Schools.’’ 
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HOW HIGH SCHOOLS GUIDE 

Tue work of Dr. Reavis'® in the National 
High School Survey has a definiteness that 
makes his volume especially provocative to ac- 
tion by those in charge of secondary schools. 
He has selected ten instances of progressive 
planning for guiding pupils toward suitable life 
work. He has described the usage in each of 
these localities in such a manner that superin- 
tendents and principals will, in the easiest way, 
get improvement into the service in their own 


plants. 


LIFE’S SPRING-CLEANING TIME 

PHYSICIAN AND PSYCHOLOGIST Dr. TUCKER,?? 
avoiding technical language or explaining it 
when used, sums the experience students of 
adolescent problems have thus far gained. He 
diseusses conduct disturbances, moodiness, in- 
feriority complexes, superior ability, fantasies, 
repression, fears, guilt, shame, egoism, unde- 
sirable habits, abnormal eating, overstudy, ly- 
ing, stealing, bullying, rebellion, truancy, vul- 
varity, Whining, dirtiness, laziness, show-off and 
sex problems. What youth needs is understand- 
ing and sympathy. The perpetual oncoming of 
youth needs a remaking of education to give 
him a fairer chance. 


CHILD ARTISTS 
I RECALL a fuddyduddy quite eminent in the 


art-teaching world who forbade children to draw 


people, because such activity made dispropor- 
tion of the human body too familiar. The 
University of Chicago puts out a study’ that 
shows the protest of my old friend shoved far 
into the Nirgendwo. Miss Zesbaugh studied no 
less than 8,000 drawings of postmen by chil- 
dren of nine school grades in six cities. She 
tabulated the proportional length of heads, 
limbs, size of feet, place of attaching arms and 
legs and noted other details. A rating scale for 
drawings is derivable. Her conclusions are put 
into a form of decided value to teachers who 
encourage a fascinating phase of children’s 





Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
98 pp. 10 cents. 

16 William C, Reavis, ‘‘Programs of Guidance.’’ 
Superintendent of Documents. Washington, D. C. 
144 pp. 10 cents. 

_ 17 Beverley R. Tucker, M.D., ‘‘ Adolescence. ’’ 
‘he Stratford Company, Boston. 121 pp. $1.25. 

18 Helen Ann Zesbaugh, ‘‘Children’s Drawings 
of the Human Figure.’’ University of Chicago 
Press. 74 pp. $1.25. 
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activity. At about the fourth grade schematic 
secrawls give way to forms beginning to resemble 
real humans. Kindergartners represent their 
people facing forward. Alas, as we grow older 
our human world goes sideways, and mark you, 
headed to the left. Republicans, take notice. 
Man is larger to the primary child and shrinks 
as times goes on. The pedagogical instinct 
should be curbed when it restricts the children’s 
interests. Many a budding artist has been 
nipped by taking away desire. 


ART ADVENTURE 


Wir a charming print of a little girl pos- 
sessing a pan of bright colors and painting a 
picture of flowers Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany’s adventuresome sally into a new kind of 
primary school reading begins.'® It is a child’s 
primer for the second half of the first year of 
reading. Experts in art teaching and in reading 
ability have compiled it in accordance with con- 
clusions reached by many experiments. The 
result is a continuing picture gallery in colors 
with alluring text to satisfy a youngster’s 
curiosity and love of pictures. The Art Digest, 
that weekly periodical which every patriotic 
school library ought to have, hails this adventure 
as an epoch-making event. French children’s 
books are true works of art. For a generation 
American public schools, in a fog of fads-and- 
frills eriticism, have been fighting the ugliness 
of pioneer civilization. This wonderful primer 
is a march with banners farther to the front. 


DRAWING FOR THE UNTAUGHT 

ARCHITECT AND ARTIST GUPTILL?® has taught 
freehand and pictorial drawing for twenty-five 
years in the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. He 
offers a book which in a single volume gives the 
basie principles underlying drawing in pencil, 
ink, chareoal, crayon and brush. In it the 
author incorporates the definite suggestions, cor- 
rections and helps his long experience has 
shown necessary. He furnishes graded exer- 
cises, ways of self-criticism and hundreds of 
diagrams, sketches and beautiful examples of 
drawing. 

19 William J. Whitford, Edna B. Liek, William 
S. Gray, ‘‘Art Stories, Book One.’’ Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago. 144 pp. 68 cents. 

20 Arthur L. Guptill, ‘‘ Freehand Drawing Self- 


taught.’’ Harper and Brothers, New York. 135 
pp. 12x49 inches, $3.50. 
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MUSIC IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 

Sitver, BurDETT AND COMPANY come pioneer- 
ing with a book?! on music adapted to rural 
education. It is a practical manual for the pro- 
gram in one-room and two-room schools. The 
authors see the rights of the country child ig- 
The book shows how fine music can be 
It presents plans, detailed 


nored. 
brought to him. 
outlines and materials, procedures for teachers, 
references for county superintendents and 
others. A generous amount of new projects, 
refreshing variety lists of songs, tips on teach- 
ing them, choruses, musical games, apprecia- 
tion, voice training, correlation with school sub- 
jects, radio, gramophone, rhythm bands, dances 
and so on, make it a lively book. 


ON WITH THE DANCE 

Mr. Martin”? is a critic on the staff of The 
New York Times. Signore La Meri® is di- 
rector of the department of dancing of Regie 
Academia dei Fidenti, Italia. Each contributes 
a trim volume to the Barnes series of books for 
teachers. 

The dance in the good old days was a re- 
ligious rite. The gods were expert at it. King 
David danced before the Lord. The Greeks de- 
veloped it into a high art of great beauty. The 
Romans debauched it. With them dancing and 
lewdness became synonymous. The church did 
much to rescue it, using it in religious cere- 
monies, pageants and miracle plays. Eighteenth 
century France set the pace again for dissolute 
dancing, other nations imitating. Then came, 
says director La Meri, a renaissance: the Rus- 
sian artists, Ruth St. Denis, Pavlowa, Maud 
Allan, Mary Wigman, the Italians, the Seandi- 
navians, the Orientals. All the time, Spain has 
maintained an art form untainted by other 
movements. These epochs are described by 
Author La Meri, who discusses ballets, free 
dances, the ethnologie, the Oriental, the Span- 
ish, other European forms, and the American. 

Mr. Martin is more concerned with the danc- 
ing of our day, its art, techniques and relation 

21 Osbourne McConathy, W. Otto Meissner, Ed- 
ward Bailey Birge, Mabel E. Bray, Fannie W. 


Dunn, Frank A. Beach, Josephine Murray, ‘‘ Music 
in Rural Edueation.’’ Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York. 290 pp. $1.20. 
22 John Martin, ‘‘The Modern Dance.’’ A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 123 pp. $1.50. 
23 La Meri, ‘‘Dance as an Art Form.’’ A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 198 pp. $1.50. 
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to other cultures. The old ballet was a story 
in pantomine with choreographic interpolations 
after the manner of the later musical comedy. 
The plot was a main consideration of the crities. 
In the modern form, dancing is the main issue; 
music and plot are secondary. The Martin 
book is a guide to appreciation. 

In this Barnes series there are already 
seven books, including “Expression Gymnas- 
tics,” “Eurythmics, Art and Edueation,” “So- 
cial Dancing as Art,” “The Free Dance” and 
“Shawn the Dancer.” 


GRACE IN THE GYMNASIUM 

PuysicaL Instructor McCuuiocu,** Ypsi- 
lanti Normal College, makes available in un- 
usually imitable performance his experience 
and convictions regarding a large assortment 
of developing and corrective gymnastics. It is 
remarkably effective in the use of motion pic- 
tures, 265 of them, and step-by-step description 
of moves. Expression, psychologie objectives, 
health, grace and confidence are developed 
lucidly. This book will perk up the instructor 
day by day and is admirably adopted as a text 
for his classes. 


ZEST, APPRECIATION, ENJOYMENT 
AND UNDERSTANDING 

I HAVE spent several pleasant hours studying 
a high school and college text-book by two 
lively-minded scholars.*®> The words at the head 
of this review are, in the order there given, the 
aim the authors say they have. Zest. The 
word recalls a lively woman who taught litera- 
ture in a high school of my acquaintance, forty- 
five years ago. Zest, she said, was our form of 
the Persian “Zestan,” a bit of orange peel or 
lemon rind put into a drink to quicken the tang 
of it. These authors’ “Comprehension ques- 
tions,” “problems in appreciation” and plain 
talks on poetry, fiction, romance, drama, essay 
and biography do this service for the master- 
pieces. This book has lure. Ah, me, I wish I 
were a freshman with young folks and with the 
modern opposite of the drab stick who bored 
us in English I. Methinks had we used this 
text there had been zestan withal. 

24J. H. McCulloch, ‘‘Gymnastics, Tumbling 


and Pyramids.’’ W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 


delphia. 177 pp. $2.00. 

25 Ralph P. Boas, Edwin Smith, ‘‘ Enjoyment of 
Literature.’’ Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 553 pp. $1.60. 
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WAR, PROSPERITY AND CHEMISTRY 

CHEMICAL ReseEARCH Director HAue*® dedi- 
eates to his “little daughter, Ruth Elizabeth,” 
an informative book tracing the epochs of 
chemistry from the early days, expounding the 
revolutionary changes the science has wrought. 

We are near another awakening, the domi- 
nance of another force, the appearance of an- 
This is the de- 
Nature’s 


other star of human destiny. 
velopment of biological chemistry. 
laboratory offers an amazing assortment of 
organie compounds beginning to reveal their 
marvelous design in atomie architecture. This 
is the chemistry of the immediate present and 
the future. 

As to chemistry and war, Germany, far ahead 
in chemical skill, did not realize her tremendous 
advantage. She was easily two years ahead of 
the best equipped of her foes with the mightiest 
weapon yet given to man. Had she employed 
her science she could have won the world war in 
ten days. Finally, her chemists had their sug- 
gestion adopted. Chlorine gas was brought into 
the fray. Modern war was inaugurated. In 
future conflicts the supreme direction will be 
in the hands of chemists, physicists, biologists 
and engineers. The chemists to-day are actively 
engrossed in this service. The nations are chem- 
ically conscious. 

The depression, impairing credits, has delayed 
experimentation. 

How recovery will come through aid to metal 
production, cheaper fertilizers, chemically made 
building material and textiles, levulose sugar, 
utilization of weeds, increased irrigation, syn- 
thetic rubber, less costly transportation and so 
on is set forth by the author in a striking man- 
ner. With an interesting division of the entire 
history of the world into epochs of chemical 
advance, with a chapter on “Chemeconomy,” 
and an enumeration of the great triumphs won 
and to be gained, with a discussion of the social 
revolutions such discoveries will again produce, 


Dr. Hale concludes his startling book. 


THE WHY AND HOW OF GEOMETRY 
PROFESSOR CHRISTOFFERSON, Miami Univer- 
sity, has noted that the high-school teacher of 
geometry has had very little more of training 
than the high-school geometry course itself 
6 William J. Hale, ‘‘Chemistry Triumphant.’’ 


The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 
151 pp. $1.00. 
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gives. 


Why is this four-thovsand-year-old sub- 
ject given place in an American high school? 
Professor Christofferson calls the authorities to 
the stand.?* Oxford required the study in the 
thirteenth century and has varied the demands 
down and up since then. Harvard, from foun- 
By 1887 she had reached 
It has 


steadily crept down until now it is in the junior 


dation days, taught it. 
the point of requiring it for entrance. 
high school. What reason other than tradition 
should give it this grip? The authorities quoted 
answer: spatial imagination, appreciation of 
great basal propositions, appreciation of dedue- 
tive proof, ability to use this proof where ap- 
plicable, habits of succinct and precise state 
ment, orderly organization of ideas, logical 
memory. These are the objectives listed by a 


Geometry teachers will 


national committee. 
swallow them. To me they savor of mental 
discipline, transfer of learning, cultivation of 
faculty and other hoary slogans which need 
statistical tables of mental tests of children who 
have and have not been dosed with geometry. 
Professor Christofferson, however, brings the 
case down to earth by the caution that geometry 
values depend on the way it is studied or taught. 
He proceeds to elucidate settled and unsettled 
difficulties, axioms, postulates, definitions and 
the things teachers are doing intelligently or in 
a routine manner in thousands of classrooms. 
He analyzes modes of thinking and reasoning. 
He gives sample lessons. He discusses the use 
of curiosity, search and discovery found in 
pupils properly guided. He covers the whole 
field of high-school demonstrative geometry, 
making a veritable handbook for the teacher’s 
guidance in getting for each pupil the most that 
the course can give. The author doesn’t 
He has well-defined goals and marches 
Almost he persuadeth the 


wander. 
straight to them. 
ordinary reader to be an expert geometer. 


NEW GEOGRAPHIES 
WITH maps tinted to show the physical con- 
tour and at the same time the political divisions, 
with a striking array of new pictures, with the 
text a continuous narrative, with intentional 
omission of much detail that teachers record as 
dull and unedueative, Brigham and McFarlane 
27 Herbert Carl Christofferson, ‘‘Geometry Pro- 
fessionalized for Teachers.’’ George Banta Pub- 


lishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 204 pp. 
$1.75. 








1() SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


York State 


1 


iauncn 
and North Americ¢a.** 
The voeabulary and sentence structure has 


New 


a new geography of 


heen checked with word lists for the fifth sehool 


vear. It is a handsome book. 

Their seventh grade geography is also ready. 
It covers 406 pages and is priced at $1.52. 
They entitle it, “How the World Lives and 


Works.” How the expansion of Europe over- 
seas has 
the United States are, come in for especial at- 
The weather and 


world’s 


resulted, what the world relations of 


tention. importance of 


climate, the resources, the occupations 


of its people, the dependence of America on 
other nations, plenty of questions, projects, and 
tests d la mode moderne, make an effective work- 
ing study of such facts of astronomy, agronomy, 
industry, science and economies as the young 
An index with pronuncia- 


The pictures tell 


citizen should know. 
tion guidance ends the story. 


a large part of the wondrous tale. 


MAN AND HIS ANIMAL RELATIVES 


For the newer and integrated aims of the 


modern college of liberal arts there is needed a 
simpler, more general treatment of 
The University of Chieago offers a 


En- 


shorter, 
biology. 
text composed with this need in view.*° 
riched by photographs and diagrams, Professor 
Romer’s text is a clear presentation of man, his 
similarity to other forms of life, his difference 
from them. From cells, from dinosaurs, to the 
1934 inmates of old men’s homes, this work is a 
close-econnected story of our ancestors and of 
the contributions they have made to our living 
machine. 
AND THERE WAS LIGHT 

Nor since the happy day in 1880 when Pro- 
fessor MeLouth, of the Normal School in Ypsi- 
lanti, lent me Tyndall’s “Heat as a Mode of 


Motion” have I read a science book with so 
much pleasure as I got from Sir William 


Bragg’s treatise on light.*° 
It is a book for the general reader. It is a 
reproduction of lectures the author has given to 


28 Albert Perry Brigham, Charles T. MeFar- 
lane, ‘‘Our Home State and Continent.’’ Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. 330 pp. $1.32. 


29 Alfred Sherwood Romer, ‘‘Man and the Ver- 
tebrates.’’ University of Chicago Press. 425 pp. 
$3.00. 

30 Sir William Bragg, F.R.S., ‘‘The Universe of 


Light.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
282 pp. $3.50. 
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popular audiences composed mostly of young 
people. The chemistry and physies of it are 
simple; the plates are especially attractive. The 
manner of discussing the eye, the colors of 
plants, of the sky and laboratory experiments 
is interest-absorbing. As a _ general school 
library book, as a supplement to the studies in 
high-school science, as a source from which in- 
teresting summaries may be made for enlivening 
classes in physies, it is unexcelled. 
REMARKABLE TEXT ON HOME- 
MAKING 

EVEN a mere man, if he opens the Graves and 
Ott*! text-book on home economies, intended for 
girls in the junior and senior high schools, is 
not likely to lay it down until he has absorbed 
the most of it. The 50 tips on table manners, 
the chapter on “How Do We Live?” the definite 
responsibilities of different members of the fam- 
ily, how children must help, sickness in the 
home, what shall you do after school, the singu- 
larly charming pictures, will hold him. 

These two gentlewomen, teachers, one in 
Schenectady, one in Port Chester, treat their 
specialty with a breadth and at the same time a 
definiteness that marks the book for acclaim. 
They are missionaries for the realization of the 
third stated of our constitution— 
domestie tranquillity. Their conception of a 
happy home, of the material and spiritual 
means of making it, is specifie and modern. 
Their projects, problems, thought-provoking 
exercises and books of reference show that they 
know how to teach in 1934. Little, Brown and 
Company has given the book a beauty in line 
with the style of the authors. 


BUILDING AS A THRILL 

THE John Day Company has seized the popu- 
lar idea of large photographs filling a whole 
book. They have let it into the school.*? The 
authors and compilers are in the Cooperative 
School for Student Teachers, New York. With 
thrilling photographs and crisp explanatory 
text they portray the building of a skyscraper 
from excavation to placing of the capstone. It 
is an alluring book to keep lying on the reading 
table of the school library. 


purpose 


31 Mildred Graves, Marjorie M. Ott, ‘‘ Your 
Home and Family.’’ Little, Brown and Company, 


Boston. 352 pp. $1.40. 


32 Elsa H. Naumburg, Clara Lambert, Lucy 


The John Day 
80 pp. $2.00. 


Sprague Mitchell, ‘‘Skyscraper.’’ 
Company, New York. 





